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Preface 



Personal Reflection 

As a teacher of students with special needs in a self-contained classroom in the 1980s, I 
vividly recall one of my greatest challenges — one that took consistent and extensive time and 
effort. It was not learning the curriculum expected for three to four grade levels; it was not 
juggling the special instructional needs and expectations of Individualized Education Plans; it 
was not teaching a class with the state maximum caseload; it was not even dealing with the 
challenging behaviors that can accompany disabilities and a child’s frustration when trying to 
master difficult skills. The greatest challenge was adjusting my class to welcome and 
accommodate new students through the seemingly revolving door to my classroom. 

One of the most time-consuming and often frustrating challenges occurred when, to an 
outsider, things might have appeared easiest. The challenge occurred the year I started with an 
extremely small class of only four students. Administrators knew that additional students were 
likely to be placed during the year and my position was secure despite the small enrollment. 
Each month one or two new students were found eligible for the services provided in my 
classroom. Each month I was forced to rearrange my schedule, build rapport, identify needs and 
effective strategies, and re-create a sense of community among my students. It was a never- 
ending cycle! I longed for the days when I started the year with a maximum caseload — a year 
that would have far fewer unknowns and much greater stability for my students and me. 

My personal frustrations as an educator twenty years ago have been shared by numerous 
teachers and administrators. No sooner does a state board of education adopt stringent graduation 
requirements tied to the state's standards than district superintendents with high student turnover 
begin raising questions of equity.^ Today, with the great emphasis on accountability, the role of 
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mobility is beginning to gain greater attention in the literature and research on student 
achievement. The public is beginning to recognize the strong impact this variable can have on 
classrooms, schools, entire school districts, and the community as a whole. 

The issue of mobility in education is a complex one. Our right to move freely is part of 
the "American Dream," Furthermore, today’s world of work has changed dramatically from 
earlier generations. In a 2001 issue of The Economist, Peter Drucker stated, "The knowledge 
society is the first human society where upward mobility is potentially unlimited, ..The 
knowledge society... considers every impediment to such mobility a form of discrimination."^ 
This aspect of the American Dream appears to have become the Educators' Nightmare. One 
reason for this negative transformation is the realization that most mobility experienced in 
schools is not the result of upward mobility and success. Rather, it is the result of poverty, lack 
of job stability, and even concerns about the safety and equitable treatment of students.^ 

History of the Project 

The idea for developing this document began with a presentation on student mobility by 
personnel from Emerson Elementary in Madison, Wisconsin, at the 1999 National Association 
for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth Conference. This school had collected and 
developed a variety of materials to support their staff as they faced the challenges of high student 
mobility — mobility that resulted from a variety of factors, including poverty and homelessness. 
At that time in Virginia, as in many other areas of the country, we were facing the challenge of 
gaining the attention of educators and schools who did not see homelessness as a critical issue in 
their community. We could present at conferences and do numerous mailings, but if the targeted 
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audience thought, “Homeless? We don’t have homeless children here!” session attendance would 
be low and mailings could easily be passed over. 

We recognized that in addition to exposing educators to the legal requirements related to 
homeless education, we wanted to ensure that homeless students would experience success and 
that the strategies for achieving this would help a much broader population of students. We were 
looking for a way to develop this message when providence connected us with the Emerson staff. 
Discussing the issues of mobility with them would help us address a challenge faced by 
homeless students and reach the broader audience we were seeking. This led to the development 
of an information brief for Virginia on student mobility and a number of presentations at state 
and national conferences. Interest in the information brief has been strong, with many requests 
from principals to have copies to share with their entire staff (a PDF version is available at 
http://www.wm.edu/education/hope/homeless.html), and increased attendance at conference 
sessions has shown that mobility is an issue our educators have come to see as meaningful in 
their work. 

Developing this handbook has been an opportunity to explore the topic in greater depth, 
to gain more understanding of the issues that must be addressed to reach different groups of 
students who move frequently, and to identify strategies that teachers, schools, school districts, 
states, and the nation have used to meet the needs of this diverse population of students. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this handbook it to synthesize research on the education of various 
subpopulations of students who tend to be highly mobile and to explore common characteristics 
and significant differences. While research studies may still be limited, practitioners have been 
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addressing mobility on a variety of fronts. From classroom strategies to local, state, and federal 
policies, steps have been taken to foster the stability of students in schools and increase their 
academic success. 

The topics are organized around case studies. This structure provides a "workbook" 
format in which the concepts being presented can be applied to specific scenarios. In addition to 
the case studies, a number of children's books that deal with mobility have been reviewed with 
accompanying activities to be used with either students or educators. A variety of websites are 
included for additional information; since web addresses change frequently, a search by the site’s 
name may be necessary. 

Working with students experiencing high mobility requires the collaborative efforts of 
many individuals and agencies. Therefore, this workbook contains information that will, 
hopefully, be valuable to a large audience, including educators and other school-based personnel, 
administrators, policymakers, and other service providers in the community. While individuals 
interested in gaining more information on the topic can use this text, the format is designed to 
facilitate dialogue. The cases studies can be used in small faculty study groups or with task 
forces designing strategies and procedures tailored to a school community’s needs. The materials 
also include questions for discussion groups, a sample PowerPoint presentation that can be 
adapted for staff development, and resources that can be used directly with students. 

Organization of the Text 

The workbook is divided into chapters that provide summary information from the 
literature on student mobility. The chapters define mobility, describe specific subgroups of 
students who tend to be highly mobile, discuss how to reach mobile students to ensure that they 
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enroll in school, and highlight successful strategies for the school and the classroom. Appendices 
include a variety of resources for further exploration of the topic and ready-to-use materials for 
students and professional development sessions. This workbook is available in hard copy and 
electronic versions. The electronic version will make it easy to tailor the sample materials to 
meet local needs. 
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Part I 

Defining Highly Mobile 
Children and Y outh 
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Chapter 1 

Students on the Move 

1903: Miss Elkin teaches the primary grades in a small grammar school in the suburbs of New 
York City. It is not uncommon for Miss Elkin to welcome a new student to her class every few 
weeks as families leave the farms of eastern Long Island and move towards the city for factory 
and office work. The families arrive with the hope that they will rind a more prosperous life. Miss 
Elkin will occasionally lose students whose families return to rural farm work or choose to seek 
their fortunes within the city itself. Identifying academic levels and refining classroom procedures 
and lessons plans to accommodate the continual changes is a way of life for Miss Elkin. Despite 
the workload, she rinds in her students’ excitement about their new way of life and their hope for 
the future the fuel she needs to keep adjusting her classroom. She appreciates the respect and 
support she receives from the families of her students. 

❖ ❖ 

2003: Ms. Dreyer teaches a third-grade class at an elementary school on the outskirts of Chicago. 
The once-booming industry that built the community no longer exists and the community is 
experiencing high unemployment. Poverty, crime, and the lack of funding for building repairs and 
basic school materials not only challenge the teachers but also send a message to their students 
about the value of education. New students arrive and are enrolled when the schools across town 
have interim breaks. Their families cannot afford child care when schools close, so they use open 
schools to address this need. When the schools across town reopen, the children leave again. 
Some students simply do not return to school and efforts to locate the families are unsuccessful. 
Other students arrive, often to a classroom without enough texts, or even desks, to accommodate 
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them. Ms. Deyer attempts to welcome her new students, frequently using her own money to 
purchase supplies for them; yet the emphasis on increasing student test scores and comparisons 
with more affluent communities often leave her feeling defensive about her work. 

Discussion Questions: 

- How has student mobility changed over 100 years in the two communities described above? 

- How has student mobility changed in your community? 

- Who are the students experiencing the highest levels of mobility in your community? Why? 

- What challenges does student mobility create for your educational policymakers? 

- What challenges does student mobility create for school personnel (e.g., principals, teachers, 
guidance counselors, enrollment staff)? 



Mobility is not a new issue confronting educators, but the faces of students experiencing 
high mobility have been changing. The focus of early educational research was the upwardly 
mobile student. From the 1880s through the 1950s, mobility was often seen as the result of a job 
promotion, with significant exceptions during times of war or the Great Depression of the 1930s, 
as described by John Steinbeck. 

And then the dispossessed were drawn west— from Kansas, 

Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico; from Nevada and Arkansas 
families, tribes, dusted out, tractored out 

Carloads, caravans, homeless and hungry; twenty thousand and 
fifty thousand and a hundred thousand and two hundred thousand. 

They streamed over the mountains, hungry and restless— restless 
as ants scurrying to find work to do— to lift, to push, to pull, to 
pick, to cut— anything, any burden to bear for food. 

The kids are hungry. We got no place to live. Like ants scurrying 
for work, for food, and most of all for land."^ 
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Since the 1970s, however, there has been a shifting focus, with downwardly mobile 
populations receiving greater attention. Poverty factors and increases in the number of children in 
low socioeconomic status (SES) families have changed the context for looking at mobility and 
education.^ Other factors that can influence multiple moves for children include corporate 
downsizing, sporadic employment opportunities, and changes in family structures and support. 

This introduction provides an overview of the variety of students who may fall into the 
category of “highly mobile,” which is defined as follows: 

Students who move six or more times in the course of their 
K-12 career may be defined as “highly mobile.”® 

Looking at this definition, it quickly becomes apparent that many children will fall into this 
category of “highly mobile.” They include the children of migrant workers, families experiencing 
domestic violence or homelessness, and other unstable work/home situations related to high 
poverty. In addition, several groups in which poverty may not be a factor, but for whom mobility 
remains a potential challenge, will be included: “third culture kids,” children in military families, 
children of corporate executives and diplomats, and children of immigrants. Consider the 
following statistics: 

- According to the 2000 U.S. Census Report: 

o Fifteen to eighteen percent of school-age children changed residences from the 
previous year.^ 

o Nearly 12 million children changed their place of residence in 1999-2000.® 
According to a 1994 U.S. General Accounting Office report analyzing national data on 
third graders: 
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o One-half million children attended more than three schools between first and 
third grade. ^ 

o Thirty percent of children in low-income families (annual incomes below 
$10,000) changed schools versus eight percent of children from families with 
annual incomes above $50,000, 

o Inner-city students are more likely to change schools frequently, with 
approximately 25 percent of third graders having attended three or more 
schools, while approximately one-seventh of suburban and rural third graders 
had mobility rates this high.^‘ 

Some urban schools report student turnover ranging from 40 to 80 percent. 

The average child experiencing homelessness moves three or more times per year.*^ 

- Frequent school changes have been correlated with lower academic achievement. 

o It may take four to six months to recover academically from a school transfer,*^ 
o Mobile students are half as likely to graduate from high school. 
o Isolation after a move impacts school attendance and performance.'^ 
o Students who move frequently have lower attendance rates, with a 20 percent 
absentee rate resulting in achievement scores 20 points lower than those of 
stable peers.'® 

o Mobile students are twice as likely to repeat a grade. 

o Mobility also adversely affects the academic achievement of stable students.^'' 
For additional details, see Appendix D, which contains a summary of research on mobility. 

The age of the student, the reasons for the moves, the available family and community 
supports, and the number of moves can create very different scenarios that all meet the basic 
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definition of highly mobile. While the information that follows highlights subpopulations and 
offers general characteristics that may assist educators and other service providers in identifying 
and understanding student needs, we will continue to stress the importance of looking at the 
unique contexts of the students you serve. Whether addressing macro issues at the state or federal 
level or micro issues at the classroom level, forces shaping the experiences of individual students 
must be acknowledged to make meaningful changes. 
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Chapter 2 

Children Living in High Poverty 

Darian 

Darian is starting first grade next week. He is excited about starting school. He is a veteran 
student. He attended Head Start classes from age three, and was fortunate to attend a full-day 
kindergarten last year. Darian keeps asking his mother, Donetta, when they can go shopping for 
his new school supplies. Donetta, a single mother of two, is working two jobs. She waitresses 
during the day and does housekeeping in a large office building downtown four nights a week, 
but this barely provides the basics to feed her family and pay the rent on their one- bedroom 
apartment. This is the third apartment Donetta has had to find in the past two years as rents in the 
city continue to rise, and another increase notice arrived just last week. Donetta is not sure how 
she will pay this month’s rent, let alone the supplies listed for Darian’s class. Darian often 
watches his three- year-old sister in the evenings when his teenage aunt can not come over to 
babysit. Darian sees how tired his mom is when she gets home early in the morning and tries his 
best to keep the apartment clean and keep his sister from waking his mother. 

Discussion Questions: 

- What immediate needs do you anticipate for Darian and his family? 

- Given your educational role, how would you begin to meet those needs? 

- What assets does Darian bring to the classroom? Can these be protected? 

- What would you anticipate Darian’s future education experiences will be like? 

- Do you know any Darians in your community? 
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Not all children living in poverty are highly mobile, but as will be noted in subsequent 
chapters, poverty, and its associated challenges, is a characteristic shared by many students 
experiencing frequent school moves. In fact, studies of student achievement and mobility arrive 
at varying conclusions, partly due to their inability to control for poverty factors and related 
stressors across mobile and nonmobile participants. Appendix D reviews a sample of mobility 
studies. A quick perusal will show that poverty is a common underlying theme addressed by 
many of the researchers. 

Incidence and Distribution of Children Living in Poverty 

According to the U.S. Census Bureau, in 2001, “the poverty rate for all children under 18 
years of age was 16.3 percent, higher than the rates for people 18 to 64 years old and 65 and over 
(10.1 percent for each),”^‘ For children of color, the percentages rise sharply, with approximately 
30.2 percent of African American children and 28 percent of Latino children living in poverty 
In addition, approximately 12.5 million children receive supplemental educational support due to 
their economic status through Title I, Part A. 

Title I. “For a generation, federal education policies have had the dual aim of expanding 
opportunities for special student populations and stimulating improvements in school quality.”^^ 
Recognizing the discrepancy in educational services provided in affluent and high-poverty 
communities, Congress began addressing the educational needs of children and youth living in 
poverty when it passed the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 1965 as part of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson’s War on Poverty. The current reauthorization of ESEA targets 
children and youth living in poverty through Title I of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 
(NCLB). The following excerpt from the legislation describes the purpose of Title I. 
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SEC. 1001. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this title is to ensure that all children have a fair, 
equal, and significant opportunity to obtain a high-quality 
education and reach, at a minimum, proficiency on challenging 
State academic achievement standards and state academic 
assessments. 

NCLB challenges states and localities to demonstrate even greater accountability in 
meeting the educational needs of students from low-income homes and communities. The 
funding is formula based, taking into account poverty indices and population. States and 
localities must make decisions regarding how to allocate the federal funds they receive. This will 
vary from one state education agency (SEA) to another, from one local education agency 
(LEA)^"^ to another, and even from school to school. The following excerpt describes the process 
to be used by states to prioritize the allocation of Title I funds. 

Sec. 1003(g)(6) 

(6) PRIORITY.— The State, in awarding such grants, shall give 
priority to local educational agencies with the lowest-achieving 
schools that demonstrate— 

(A) the greatest need for such funds; and 

(B) the strongest commitment to ensuring that such funds are 
used to provide adequate resources to enable the lowest- 
achieving schools to meet the goals under school and local 
educational agency improvement, corrective action, and 
restructuring plans under section 1116. 



Use of Title I funds by LEAs, As referenced above, localities also have guidelines in 
determining the allocation of Title I funds. In addition, schools have options for the use of their 
Title I funds. Where the poverty level in the school is high, a “school wide” Title I program can 
be established that serves all the students in that school. A second option is “targeted assistance,” 
which ties the use of funds to eligible students. Despite federal appropriations totaling billions of 
dollars, the needs in many localities require that choices be made regarding who can be served. 
Section 1 113 of the legislation describes how funds should be awarded to eligible schools and 
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mandates a process for rank ordering areas of critical need: “The term ‘eligible school attendance 
area’ means a school attendance area in which the percentage of children from low-income 
families is at least as high as the percentage of children from low-income families served by the 
local educational agency as a whole. If an LEA identifies more school areas in need than the 
funding received can serve, awards should be made starting with school attendance areas having 
the greatest concentration of poverty. LEAs conduct rankings annually. The rankings are based 
on the number of children ages 5 through 17 in poverty counted in the most recent census data 
approved by the Secretary, the number of children eligible for free or reduced-priced lunches 
under the Richard B. Russell National School Lunch Act, the number of children in families 
receiving assistance under the State program funded under Part A of Title IV of the Social 
Security Act, or the number of children eligible to receive medical assistance under the Medicaid 
program, or a composite of such indicators, with respect to all school attendance areas in the 
local educational agency.^^ 

Accountability Under Title I. A new term that is receiving significant attention is “adequate 
yearly progress” (AYP). The goal is to have all children meeting state-defined standards by 
2012, not just students receiving Title 1 support. This includes identified subgroups that have 
historically performed at lower academic levels. Schools, LEAs, and SEAs must report 
disaggregated achievement data for the following groups of children: 

• High poverty • Limited English proficiency (LEP) 

• Minority race/ethnicity • Disabilities 

NCLB provides additional requirements and consequences when adequate progress is not 

demonstrated. The complexity of this legislation is beyond the scope of this workbook; however, 
it is important to recognize that school mobility among these disaggregated subgroups is not 
uncommon and may add a confounding factor to ensuring academic success for these students. 
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To learn more about Title I and NCLB, visit the USDE website (http://www.nclb.gov/), which 
includes links to legislation, policy and guidance, and a large variety of resources. 

Common Needs of Children and Youth Living in Poverty and Potential Solutions 

As will be reiterated in future chapters, safe, affordable housing and a living wage with 
which a worker can support his/her family are needs for families in poverty. The decline in 
extended-family connections and the increase in one -parent households have led to a need for 
emotional and social support systems that were provided by families in previous generations. 

Authors such as Jonathan Kozol have provided poignant comparisons of the resources 
available to schools in high-poverty communities and those found in more affluent areas. Kozol 
challenges the current system of funding schools by localities with highly varying tax bases. 
Lack of adequate buildings, books, and resource materials are common plights despite the 
infusion of federal and state funding to assist economically struggling communities.^^ 

Of even greater concern is the level of teacher quality and experience in high-poverty 
areas. Noncertified teachers and teachers teaching out of their field of specialization affect 
student achievement. The work of William Sanders illustrates the impact of highly effective and 
ineffective teachers on students’ subsequent learning, as students taught by effective teachers 
show increased achievement over peers taught by ineffective teachers that lasts for multiple 
years.^ If certification is one indicator of a teacher’s ability to be effective, consider the 
following: In New York State, approximately one teacher in 33 is uncertified compared to one in 
seven in New York City.^^ Similar statistics are found whenever affluent and high-poverty school 
communities are compared. Teachers who begin their careers in low-income schools may find 
the lure of higher salaries and more comfortable accommodations difficult to resist once they 
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have “paid their dues.” Retaining high-quality teachers is a critical challenge throughout the 
nation. In many economically disadvantaged school districts, the challenge has become a crisis. 
Studies have found that the gap in student achievement between white and African American 
students, even when socioeconomic status is controlled for, can be attributed largely to the 
qualifications of teachers. 

An additional challenge is the assumption that children in poverty will not perform well 
academically. Early research on school efficacy correlated achievement with economic 
advantage and scores continue to demonstrate such a pattern today. However, more and more 
exceptions to this assumption are being identified and replicated, challenging teachers and 
administrators who wish to “blame the victim” and excuse the poor academic performance of 
their students by pointing to their home lives. An example of a study that challenges this 
traditional assumption follows. 
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Key Findings From High-Performing School Districts: 

Equity-Driven, Achievement-Focused School Districts 

A Texas study of high-achieving school districts was conducted to identify ways of ensuring that students 

have an equitable educational experience regardless of race/ethnicity or economic status. The researchers 

noted that instances of high-achieving individual schools in areas of high poverty with large percentages 

of students of color exist. The challenge was to identify larger units (e.g,, school districts) that also were 

able to close the proverbial achievement gap. This qualitative study attempted to capture the events, 

activities, and characteristics of school districts that were able to significantly increase the academic 

achievement of their diverse student populations. The researchers noted that the state’s shift from inputs 

to outputs (i.e., increased accountability for academic achievement) was perceived across these districts as 

a critical catalyst for change. The requirement for achievement data that was disaggregated by race and 

income and was readily available to the public added to the challenge the districts faced. With state and 

local pressure not to accept excuses for poor performance, educational and community leaders worked 

together to shape a culture that had high expectations for all students supported by continual improvement 

in data collection. These districts recognized the importance of including teachers in the process, noting 

that school reform that does not reach the classroom is unlikely to touch students. While not addressed 

directly in the report, the researchers noted the critical role teacher efficacy plays in student 

achievement.^^ The following teacher quote illustrates how teacher beliefs changed through the process. 

Early on, this teacher had students who were not performing well on the state assessment. She saw the 

data and kept reading, attending workshops, and learning how to improve her instruction. Now she says: 

“I just don’t allow [poverty] to be one of the stumbling blocks for my children. Okay, yes, they 

don’t have enough money. Yes, they live in poor conditions. . .But that doesn’t mean they can’t 

learn. . .When I’m in the classroom I expect a lot. When I’m teaching I take them beyond what 

they need to know to be successful on TAAS [Texas Academic Assessment System]. 
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Related to the assumption that children living in poverty cannot be expected to learn at 
high levels are teaching practices in low-income schools that emphasize basic skills in lieu of 
higher-level thinking and problem-solving. Higher-order thinking skills are presumed to be 
unattainable by students who have not mastered “the basics,” leading to heavy drill and little 
exploration and student-generated understanding. Knapp and his associates'"^ studied 140 
classrooms in six school districts to explore whether teachers could extend and integrate 
instruction in a way that increased conceptual knowledge and determine what impact this had on 
academic achievement. Enhancing instruction to incorporate advanced thinking skills was not 
found to hinder achievement and, in most cases, improved students’ academic performance. The 
researchers identified several key ingredients that increased the success of such approaches: 

- Orderly classroom management that is flexible enough to provide varying grouping and 
instructional practices that promote student choice and student creation of meaning. 

- Logical connections with students’ backgrounds as building blocks for future learning. 

- Supportive environments for teachers that balance the pressure to change and improve 
student achievement with respect for teacher autonomy and the provision of appropriate 
and sufficient professional development opportunities. 

Questionable, yet common practices noted by the researchers included: 

- Pullout supplemental services that tend to reinforce basic skills. “What most 
supplemental instruction does best is sort students by their prior achievement.”^^ 

- Frequent use of instructional aides or paraeducators to provide instruction to the neediest 
students— that is, those that require the attention of the most skilled educators to succeed. 

- The creation of a separate curriculum in the supplemental program with different 
expectations for student learning. 
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Program in Focus 

Frederick Douglass Academy, New York City 

Lorraine Monroe is founder and former principal of the Frederick Douglass Academy in Harlem. A 
uniform dress code, high expectations with challenging coursework, and teachers who believe in their 
students and structure lessons with measurable objectives and formalized routines are among the qualities 
that created an inner-city school which rivals many exclusive private institutions. Even kindergarten 
students take field trips to college campuses, and their bulletin boards brag, “We’ve been to college!” 
Sending the message that college is an expectation for these students is another way Monroe 
communicates her message. Ninety-eight percent of Frederick Douglass students graduate with a Regents 
diploma (the advanced high school diploma in New York State) and 95 percent continue their education 
by enrolling in college.^^ Monroe continues to challenge teachers, educators, and policymakers who have 
written off inner-city youths as underachievers: “In order for students to feel confident in their abilities, 
teachers must first expect and require more of them,”^^ 



Students experiencing high poverty are among those most likely to experience school 
mobility while facing many additional challenges in their lives. Despite these challenges, 
researchers continue to identify more and more instances where educators and communities have 
refused to accept the discouraging academic outcomes so often associated with poverty. They 
have accepted the challenge expressed in the following quote. 

For Title I is built on the recognition that we have a national 
responsibility for solving the national problem of disadvantaged 
children who do not get an equal education. The plight of these children 
is a shared problem for all Americans, and we have a shared 
responsibility in its solution... 

It is our destiny, our task, our responsibility, and our privilege 
to educate and lead our neediest children — our Title I children — with 
high hopes and great expectations into the next millennium. 

Collectively, we’ve made the choice to hold ourselves and teach our 
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children to a higher standard. It is our destiny that we will succeed and 
that they will achieve. 

Mary Jean LeTendre, 2000^* 
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Chapter 3 

Migratory Children and Youth 

Roxana 

Roxana is ten years old and the eldest of six children whose parents are migrant workers. It is 
July and she is preparing to start school in a summer migrant education program in Minnesota, 
following a trek that has taken her family to farms throughout the Midwest. Three years ago, 
Roxana left her home in southern Texas and has not returned. The following year, she had to stay 
home to care for her newborn brother while her mother returned to the fields. As a result, Roxana 
fell behind in her studies. In the last year, her family moved at least four times and before the 
summer is over, Roxana may find herself not only in another state, but even in another 
country— in Central America. She lives in a dilapidated trailer where the eight members of her 
family must share the living space. She passes dead rats along the road from the fields to reach 
the school bus. Her cheek shows the evidence of a bad case of ringworm, 

Discussion Questions: 

- What immediate needs do you anticipate for Roxana and her family? 

- Given your educational role, how would you begin to meet those needs? 

- What would happen to Roxana’s schooling if her parents did not have proper immigration 
papers? 

- What would you anticipate Roxana’s future education experiences will be like? 

- Do you know any Roxanas in your community? 
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Children of migrant workers, by their very designation as “migratory,” may seem the 
most obvious group of students to meet the definition of highly mobile. The challenges in 
accessing and succeeding in school were recognized and documented as early as the 1940s.'*® 
Because these students cross not only school and school district lines, but even multiple state 
lines as their families* follow the route of available work, Congress addressed the educational 
needs of this population as part of Title 1 in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) in 1966. “Education of Migratory Children” is currently Title I, Part C, of the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001 (NCLB), the current reauthorization of ESEA. Section 1309(2) of 
NCLB^^ defines “migratory child” as follows: 



(2) MIGRATORY CHILD.— The term “migratory child” means a 
child who is, or whose parent or spouse is, a migratory 
agricultural worker, including a migratory dairy worker, or a 
migratory fisher, and who, in the preceding 36 months, in order 
to obtain, or in order to accompany such parent or spouse in 
order to obtain, temporary or seasonal employment in 
agricultural or fishing work— 

(A) has moved from one school district to another; 

(B) in a State that is comprised of a single school district, has 
moved from one administrative area to another within such 
district; or 

(C) resides in a school district of more than 15,000 square miles, 
and migrates a distance of 20 miles or more to a temporary 
residence to engage in a fishing activity. 



Incidence and Distribution of Migratory Children 

While exact counts are not available, reports and studies suggest about one percent of 
children may be identified as migratory,'*^ Studies have attempted to identify the number of 
children served by Migrant Education Programs (MEP). For example, during 1996-97, 
approximately 756,000 students participated in MEP programs during the school year and in 
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summer programs. These numbers are not distributed equally across states: California, Texas, 
and Florida account for nearly half of the students served in the United States. In the early 1990s, 
approximately 80 percent of migratory students were Hispanic, 1 1 percent were non-Hispanic 
Caucasian, and the remainder came from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. More than two-thirds 
were born in the United States with the next largest subgroup having been born in Mexico 
(approximately 29 percent)."^ 

Migrant Education Program (MEP) 

The purpose of the MEP, funded through Title I, Part C of NCLB, reiterates the call for 
equal access to the same challenging academic programs for all children. The MEP is intended to 
supplement those services for students whose needs are more extensive. Its purpose is to ensure 
high-quality educational services for migratory children that prevent these students from being 
penalized for lacking the continuity and alignment used in different states in relation to curricula, 
academic standards, and graduation requirements. In addition, MEP is intended to ensure that 
necessary support services, such as health and social services, are provided, and that students’ 
records are transferred in a timely fashion. Funding is allocated to states according to a formula 
that is based on previous counts of migratory children, ages 3 to 21, residing in the state. To be 
eligible for MEP, children and youth must meet the definition referenced earlier. If the family 
changes its status and settles in one area, students continue to be eligible: 

- for support the remainder of the school year, or 

- for one year after an eligible move, or 

- for students in high school programs, through graduation, 
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provided no other comparable services are available to provide the needed assistance."^^ This is a 
change from previous authorizations of ESEA in which students could be served for three to six 
years following an eligible move. 

Among the services that can be provided with these funds are academic instruction, 
remedial and compensatory instruction, bilingual and multicultural instruction, vocational 
instruction, career education services, special guidance counseling and testing services, health 
services, and preschool services,'^ Programs can support students during the academic year and 
through specialized summer programs. In addition to the basic MEP grant, additional funds for 
preschool services are available through the Migrant Education Even Start Program (MEES) and 
Migrant Head Start (MHS)."^’ Such preschool programs emphasize an integrated approach that 
unifies early childhood education and adult education. Migrant programs, which are most likely 
to be located in rural communities and least likely to exist in urban areas, do not reach all 
eligible children. States and localities determine how the funds will be used, including 
prioritizing where services are needed the most and what services can be provided."*^ 

To learn more about MEP activities in your state, consult the Office of Migrant 
Education website (http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/MEP), which includes links to national, 
regional, and state programs that support migratory children. 



Common Needs of Migratory Children and Potential Solutions 

Impact of poverty. Poverty provides much of the context for understanding the challenges 
experienced by migratory children and their families. Despite the large number of families with 
at least two full-time workers, in 1997, more than three-fifths of farmworker households lived in 
poverty. Lack of school supplies and access to educational resources such as books, educational 
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games, and technology such as computers can prevent migratory children from fulfilling even the 
most basic requirements of their homework. In addition, the lack of adequate clothing and 
differences in cultural experiences and responsibilities may further set such children apart from 
their middle-class peers in school. Educators have long recognized that differences in 
background knowledge impact student readiness for the academic content that is presented. 
Migratory children will bring very different background knowledge and cultural experiences to 
their classwork. In addition, this impacts their social interactions with and acceptance by peers. 

Health care needs. As seen in the case of Roxana, quality health care is a critical need for 

many migratory children. Health care conditions have been compared to those in third-world 

countries. They are more likely to suffer from dental diseases, malnutrition, developmental 

abnormalities, and infectious diseases.^^ Such diseases are exacerbated by the lack of adequate 

living space, as well as by exposure to toxins that may be present in pesticides used in the fields. 

Absences due to illness or the need to stay home and care for other siblings further increase the 

likelihood that these students will fall behind in their studies. 

Because their income is tied so relentlessly to the elements 
and other conditions beyond their control, migrant farm 
workers often encounter a lifestyle full of disruption. 



Impact on academic achievement. The disruption and mobility that accompany the 
lifestyle of migrant workers has long been recognized as influencing the academic achievement 
of their children, and experts have stated that many migratory student needs have not changed 
substantially over time.^^ With a graduation rate of approximately 50 percent, Hispanic migratory 
children are the least likely to graduate from high school in the United States.^ A 2002 report 
fi:om the U.S. Department of Education found that school expectations for migratory students 
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with limited English proficiency are often lower than those set for their nonmobile peers, despite 
the legislative requirement that the same high expectations and access to challenging academic 
curriculum be afforded to all students.^^ 

Key Findings of the USDE 2002 Report 

The same high standards for migrant students: Holding Title I schools accountable^^ 
Expectations about student performance were low in Title I schools serving migratory students. 

Many of the Title I schools that served migratory students used different standards to assess their 
limited-English-proficiency students. 

States’ knowledge of migratory student participation in assessments was weak. 

Few schools with migratory students received disaggregated achievement scores. 

Fewer students in Title I schools that serve migratory students were enrolled in higher-level courses. 
Teachers in schools serving migratory students were less experienced. 

Title I schools with migratory students tend to be much poorer, and have high proportions of students 
who are minorities and limited English proficient. 

A few states and school districts are committed to aligning instruction between local programs that 
share migratory students. 

Technology is enabling states and districts to access other states’ and districts’ content and 
performance standards. 



Lower expectations and participation in higher-level courses are impacted by a number 
factors, including frequent moves and gaps in educational experiences, language differences, 
cultural differences, including expectations for parental involvement, and lack of access to other 
educational programs, such as special education, that may be needed. Because these issues have 
been identified and researched, the literature contains a wealth of successful and promising 
practices that support the educational needs of migratory students. 
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Due to frequent moves that may occur on short notice, migratory students often find that 
their education is delayed while the family settles into a new area. Delays in making appropriate 
placements and delivering meaningful instructional services can occur even after the student is 
enrolled if school records have not arrived in a timely fashion. The receiving school may be left 
to make its best determination of grade placement and educational needs with limited data, and 
valuable learning time can be lost. Gaps in learning also occur when there is little or no 
alignment in curriculum between sending and receiving schools. Whether inter- or intrastate, 
moves often mean that students will find their new classes studying content they have already 
covered or that their classes have studied content to which they were never exposed. When future 
learning depends on such missing content, academic struggles are likely to ensue. A variety of 
initiatives have been developed to counter the challenges of educational delays and gaps. 

Among the longest-standing initiatives are efforts to expedite record transfer. Prior to the 
1994 reauthorization of ESEA, efforts were underway to develop electronic portfolios under the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS). Linking school sites via computers that 
could access student records electronically could significantly shorten delays in service delivery. 
However, there were difficulties in the use and maintenance of MSRTS in the mid-1990s, 
including 

- delays in receiving student records via the system due to the lack of terminals on site, 

- the varying quality of information included in the student records, 

- the lack of complete or current information if students were attending schools that were 
not part of MEP and therefore had no access to MSRTS, and 

- the reported burden of managing the system. 
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Due to concerns over cost and effectiveness, plans to improve the system in 1992 and 
1993 were cancelled and less expensive means of monitoring streamlined data were explored.^^ 
States and regional programs have been developing options that allow for expedited record 
transfer. One such initiative is the Anchor School Electronic Portfolio developed in Florida. 
Additional information about the Anchor School Project and lessons learned in the development 
of a meaningful electronic portfolio that can be accessed and updated as the student moves can 
be found at http://www.anchorschool.org. Texas has developed the New Generation System 
(NGS) for Migrant Student Record Transfer for migratory students ages 3-21. Information in this 
database is shared among the 46 receiving states that serve Texas migratory children during the 
year. For more information on the NGS project, visit www.ngsmigrant.com, A low-tech 
approach implemented in Texas is the use of a red backpack to help families manage records 
during transitions. Migrant education staff assist families in collecting and maintaining school 
records, sample work, and other needed documentation. 

As evidenced by the projects above, changes in technology over the past decade have led 
to exciting developments in the use of computerized record transfer. The No Child Left Behind 
Act has renewed the federal commitment to developing a national system for record transfer. 

Legislative Information: School Records for Migratory Students 

Sec 1308(b) STUDENT RECORDS. - 
(2) INFORMATION SYSTEM.- 

(A) IN GENERAL.— The Secretary, in consultation with the States, 
shall ensure the linkage of migratory student record systems for the 
purpose of electronically exchanging, among the States, health and 
educational information regarding all migratory students. The Secretary 
shall ensure such linkage occurs in a cost-effective manner, utilizing 
systems used by the States prior to, or developed after, the date of 
enactment of the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, and shall determine 
the minimum data elements that each State receiving funds under this 
part shall collect and maintain. Such elements may include — 

(i) immunization records and other health information; 
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(ii) elementary and secondary academic history (including partial 
credit), credit accrual, and results from State assessments required under 
section 1 1 1 1(b); 

(iii) other academic information essential to ensuring that migratory 
children achieve to high standards; and 

(iv) eligibility for services under the Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. 

(3) NO COST FOR CERTAIN TRANSFERS, - A State educational 
agency or local educational agency receiving assistance under this part 
shall make student records available to another State educational agency 
or local educational agency that requests the records at no cost to the 
requesting agency, if the request is made in order to meet the needs of a 
migratory child. 



Another technology-based strategy to address both gaps in learning and the challenges of 
different standards as students move from one school to another is the use of distance learning. 
One example of distance learning is the Kentucky Migrant Technology Project 
(http://www.migrant.org). Students can access courses for credit via the Internet across a variety 
of subjects. Another example is the OptiSchool software being developed by the Anchor School 
Project. This software stores student records in order to assist receiving schools in making 
appropriate placement decisions and allows teachers to align standards, requirements, and 
curriculum across states. The needed content is then linked to lesson plans. 

Working with families. Parental involvement can pose special challenges for migrant 
families. The importance of parental involvement in the ultimate success of schools and their 
students can be found throughout the literature on effective schools. For migrant families, 
however, language barriers, parents’ lack of education in their native language, and a variety of 
cultural differences regarding the role of parents in the education of children must be addressed 
to effectively support migratory students. Language is part of one’s cultural identity. When 
students must learn another language to communicate in school and with peers, tensions can 
develop within the family and within the student. Losing a sense of identity can add stressors that 
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may cause depression. Maintaining fluency in both languages is believed to improve outcomes, 
as does ensuring that parents and children converse in the same language to avoid potential 
conflicts.^* 

Where immigration status may be in question, families may wish to avoid authorities, 
including school officials. Sending home forms in Spanish may not be sufficient if the parents 
have not had the opportunity for schooling in their native land. A school’s expectations for 
parent involvement and expectations for such involvement in the migrant community may not be 
consistent. Schools focus on academic progress, whereas the family/cultural focus is often on 
character development. While schools request that parents work on developing academic 
readiness skills and assist children with homework, migrant parents may believe their role in 
making their children ready for school is to teach youngsters to be respectful and hardworking. 
Parents may not have the resources to work on academic tasks, and if their own education was 
limited, they may not be able to assist with homework after a certain level. In addition, the long 
hours in the field limit the amount of time parents may have for such activities in the home. 

The Migrant Education Program has been able to address the challenges of parent 
involvement through the use of migrant advocates, who act as liaisons between schools and 
families. Often these advocates are former migrant workers who have settled in the area. They 
are able to bridge language and cultural barriers, helping school personnel develop trusting and 
understanding relationships with families. This can be enhanced by acknowledging and 
respecting the contributions migrant families can make to the community, by focusing on the 
family, rather than just parents, and by providing supports beyond academic remediation, such as 
coordinating health care, transportation, and child care.^^ 
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Immigration status for migrant families has posed a challenge for schools in the past. 
Should schools be required to verify legal immigration status in order to provide students with 
access to education? In 1982, the Supreme Court was faced with just this question in Flyer v. 
Doe, and the Court ruled that undocumented children have the same right to attend public 
elementary and secondary schools as do U.S. citizens and permanent residents. Schools have no 
legal obligation or authority to enforce U.S. immigration laws. While school districts may 
request the residency and age of students, documentation of immigration status cannot be an 
enrollment requirement,® 



Specialized subgroups. There are subgroups of migratory children and youth who have 
additional needs for schools to consider. When a student has a disability, the eligibility process 
alone may involve a number of hurdles. The normal timeline allowed for determining whether a 
student qualifies for special education may extend beyond the time a student will be in a given 
school. Once a move is made, there may be delays in completing the process or a new school 
may choose to begin the process over. Ensuring that assessments are in the child’s native 
language is a requirement under the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA); 
however, appropriate assessments and personnel qualified to administer them in the native 
language are often limited. Extra consideration and procedures to accommodate these challenges 
may be required. For example, to lessen the stress families may experience during the special 
education process, the migrant advocate can play a crucial role in helping them understand how 
such services can benefit their child.^' 

Finally, unschooled migratory youth face significant challenges. “Older youth (aged 12- 
21) who enter the school system with little prior educational experience (lack of educational 
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opportunities in homelands, remoteness, economic or political crises), often are non-English- 
speaking immigrants who are illiterate in their own language/’^^ Because this subgroup is such a 
small percentage of the total school population, schools often lack awareness and the needed 
plans to support these youth. The structure of school schedules and the large size of secondary 
schools (which may be larger than the youth’s entire community in his/her native country) may 
increase the likelihood of students dropping out. In addition, older youth may actually be 
discouraged from enrolling in school, being told that it is too late in the year for them to obtain 
course credit, that they will be too far behind to be successful, or that their lack of skills will 
prevent them from being comfortable. 

Several models have been developed for working with older migratory youth who have 
had limited schooling 

- Transitional Model: Such programs last up to nine months and emphasize literacy 
skills in the student’s native language, English, or both. The program in Madera 
Unified School District in California (http://www.madera.kl2.ca.us/) is one example. 
Supplementary Model: These programs provide after-school tutoring for enrolled 
youth and evening classes if youth are working. Pennsylvania’s MEP provides a 
sample of this model (http://www.migranted.state.pa.us/). 

Alternative Model: This approach utilizes adult basic education programs in the 
native language, English literacy, and other life skills. For example, BOCES Geneseo 
Migrant Center in New York provides evening classes in migrant camps along with 
child care and health and social services (http://www.migrant.net/). 

To summarize, migratory children and youth and their families face a broad array of 
challenges and have multiple needs beyond basic academics that must be addressed to ensure 
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success in school. These needs include access to food, medicine, public agencies and emergency 
services, transportation, basic laws (such as traffic), English and literacy skills, and not least, 
friendship. Successful programs are multifaceted in order to provide as many resources as 
possible. 

Program in Focus 
ESTRELLA^ 

ESTRELLA is a Texas program serving migratory students. It has the following key elements. 

Access to a challenging curriculum: 

- NovaNET— a distance education program aligned with Texas standards (Texas Essential Knowledge 
and Skills) 

- University of Texas, Austin Migrant Program Correspondence courses 

- ESTRELLA-sponsored multimedia projects to enhance NovaNET lessons 
Family involvement: 

- Laptop training for the whole family 

- NovaNET activities related to ESL, keyboarding, and citizenship the whole family can use 

- ESTRELLA-sponsored meetings to encourage parents to send their children to college and help them 
plan for such a future 

Individualized support for students: 

- Summer migrant programs, often small enough to provide individualized support 

- Interstate Student Coordinator (ISC) who follows students, even when they leave Texas, acting as a 
liaison to assist counselors in receiving schools in making appropriate placements and providing 
needed services 

Scholarships and financial support: 

- Training for students and parents regarding resources available for financial aid and scholarships and 
assistance in completing applications 

- Cyber mentor program via email with former migratory students attending the University of Texas to 
help families follow through on financial resources 

Professional development: 

- Two-day training for teachers and staff in the interstate program 

- On-going professional development via interactive websites, with listserv capacity and options to share 
resources teachers have developed 
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Chapter 4 

Children and Youth Experiencing Homelessness 

Jamal 

Jamal is five years old and lives with his mother and baby sister in an emergency shelter in a 
large town. Jamal began kindergarten this year. His attendance has been sporadic, since his 
mother was unable to pay the rent on their small apartment, his afterschool program, and his 
sister’s full-day childcare program. After losing their apartment, Jamal’s family moved in with 
his grandmother, but the space was small, and after a few weeks, they had to move. Following 
several similar short stays with relatives and friends, his mother ran out of alternatives and 
sought the assistance of the shelter program. The family can only stay at the current shelter for 
60 days. His mother is on the waiting list for a transitional program, but doesn’t know if a slot 
will be available in time. With each move, Jamal’s mother has had to keep Jamal with her while 
she arranged transportation to try to keep him in the same class. Since some of their living 
arrangements have been on the other side of town, this has not been an easy task. Jamal, his 
mother, and his sister have taken buses as early as 6 a.m. to get to daycare and school in time for 
his mother to arrive at work on time. Jamal’s teacher has noticed that he has been less talkative 
recently and is concerned about leaving his belongings in the class unattended. Sometimes he is 
sleepy and unable to attend effectively to lessons. 

Discussion Questions: 

- Do you know students living with friends or relatives because they have lost their housing? 

” At what point in this case would Jamal be considered “homeless”? 

- Should Jamal have changed schools when he changed residences? 
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- What services are available to support Jamal and his family? 

- Given your educational role, what challenges would you anticipate for Jamal and his family, 
and what could you do to increase the likelihood of Jamal’s educational success? 



A second, growing population of students who may be highly mobile are those 
experiencing homelessness. While the stereotype of the homeless man begging on the comer is 
often the image that comes to people’s minds when they hear the word “homeless,” statistics 
indicate that young women with children are the fastest-growing subpopulation experiencing 
homelessness.^^ Tenuous housing arrangements, moving among relatives and friends, and time 
limits for shelter stays all contribute to the mobility these children and youth experience. 

The No Child Left Behind Act also addresses the needs of children and youth in homeless 
situations. Title X, Part C, Section 725(2) states that the term “homeless children and youths” 

(A) means individuals who lack a fixed, regular, and adequate 
nighttime residence (within the meaning of section 103(a)(1)); 
and 

(B) includes— 

(i) children and youths who are sharing the housing of other 
persons due to loss of housing, economic hardship, or a similar 
reason; are living in motels, hotels, trailer parks, or camping 
grounds due to the lack of alternative adequate 
accommodations; are living in emergency or transitional 
shelters; are abandoned in hospitals; or are awaiting foster care 
placement; 

(ii) children and youths who have a primary nighttime residence 
that is a public or private place not designed for or ordinarily 
used as a regular sleeping accommodation for human beings 
(within the meaning of section 103(a)(2)(C)); 

(iii) children and youths who are living in cars, parks, public 
spaces, abandoned buildings, substandard housing, bus or train 
stations, or similar settings; and 

(iv) migratory children (as such term is defined in section 1309 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965) who 
qualify as homeless for the purposes of this subtitle because the 
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children are living in circumstances described in clauses (i) 
through (iii). 

Returning to the case of Jamal, some readers may be surprised to find that according to 
this definition, Jamal would be considered homeless from the time his mother lost her apartment 
and moved in with his grandmother. It is important to note that certain situations, such as living 
doubled-up or living in a trailer, do not automatically qualify as homelessness. Cultural 
preferences such as the norm of living with extended families or staying with relatives to save 
money would not qualify as homelessness; nor would living in a trailer that provides adequate 
shelter and is considered a permanent residence. 

Older youth unaccompanied by a guardian as the result of being a runaway or being 
denied access to their home by their families are considered homeless. In addition, children 
awaiting foster care placement may be considered homeless during the transitional phase/^ 
While children and youth in foster care are not considered homeless, research has found a higher 
incidence of adult homelessness among individuals who were part of the foster care system as 
children.^^ Readers are referred to the subpopulation table located at the end of Chapter 7 for a 
brief summary of foster care children. 

Incidence and Distribution of Children and Youth Experiencing Homelessness 

Identifying children and youth experiencing homelessness has been challenging for 
educators, researchers, and policymakers. The definition of homelessness captures a wide variety 
of scenarios. Homelessness can be “invisible.” Schools may not be aware that families arriving 
in their front offices to enroll children are homeless or that the students they serve are currently 
experiencing homelessness. Schools may not know the indicators that suggest that homelessness 
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exists, and families may be reluctant to share such information due to the stigma that can be 
associated with homelessness. 

Efforts at “counting” homeless children and youth have given way to estimates, 
recognizing the difficulties inherent in capturing a valid numerical count The National Coalition 
for the Homeless suggests that over one million children will experience homelessness during 
any given year.^^ The most recent report to Congress from the U.S. Department of Education 
notes that 866,899 children experienced homelessness during 1999-2000, according to estimates 
from state departments of education (four states did not provide estimates) 7*^ Over 300,000 of 
these children were in shelters and another 300,000 were identified as being doubled-up in 
shared housing. As with migratory children, California and Texas reported the largest estimates 
and accounted for 50 percent of the total. The largest numbers were for children in the 
elementary grades, while the numbers for secondary school were significantly lower. Rather than 
reflecting the existence of fewer older students who are homeless, these statistics underscore the 
likelihood that older youth are (1) no longer attending school; (2) not accessing support services 
(e.g., runaways may be reluctant to seek assistance); or (3) hiding their homelessness from peers 
and school staff. Studies suggest that 100,000 youth may be homeless on any given night and 
that up to two million may experience homelessness during the course of a year7‘ 

While concentrations of homelessness are more likely to be seen in urban areas, 
homelessness can be found in suburban and rural areas as well. The lack of support services in 
many rural communities adds to the challenges these families may face.^^ Homelessness can 
result from a variety of factors, including natural disasters, fire, domestic violence, mental 
illness, substance abuse, illness or death of a parent, or job loss. The duration of episodes of 
homelessness and the intensity of disruption are likely to be exacerbated by poverty. Along 
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with the factors listed above, the lack of affordable housing plays a major role in the incidence of 
homelessness. Throughout the United States, full-time workers making minimum wage cannot 
afford the fair-market value for housing^"^ A number of studies have found that one-fourth to 
one-third of families experiencing homelessness had at least one family member who worked at 
least part time.^^ 

McKinney-Vento Homeless Education Assistance Act 

The plight of individuals experiencing homelessness reached the nation’s consciousness 
in the 1980s. Efforts of advocates for the homeless and members of Congress led to the passage 
of the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act in 1987. Within this legislation was a 
section that addressed the needs of children and youth to ensure their access to the public 
education system. Early studies found that many children in homeless situations faced significant 
barriers to enrollment and success in schools,’^ More than half of these children and youth were 
not attending school regularly/^ and 20 to 45 percent have been reported as not attending school 
at all.^* The initial legislation focused on identifying and eliminating barriers to enrollment. In 
later re authorizations, the education portion of the McKinney Act was included in amendments 
to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. In its most recent reauthorization, the No Child 
Left Behind Act of 2001, homeless education legislation received a new name, the McKinney- 
Vento Homeless Education Assistance Act. The McKinney-Vento Act has significantly changed 
the responsibilities of school districts and states.^^ Among these responsibilities is the 
requirement that every school district designate a local homeless education liaison to build 
awareness within the school system and the community about the needs of children and youth 
experiencing homelessness and the necessity for schools to address them. These liaisons are to 
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be supported by a state coordinator for homeless education, usually a staff member within the 
state department of education. 

Several national organizations have collaborated to develop 
information briefs based on the revised legislation. These briefs 
can be found at a variety of websites, including the National Center 
for Homeless Education: http://www.serve.org/nche. 



Common Needs of Homeless Children and Youth and Potential Solutions 

Stability. Children and youth experience homelessness in varying ways, making broad 
generalizations about needs inappropriate. Students who are homeless for a short period of time 
due to a fire or a brief period of family unemployment will require very different supports from 
students who have lived in poverty their entire lives and experienced multiple episodes of 
homelessness.^ One need that all such children and youth share, however, is the need for 
stability. Whether experiencing short-term or chronic homelessness, the upheaval of losing one’s 
home causes anxiety and the potential for many changes. Other family members are likely to 
experience high levels of stress while trying to regain stability for the family; children often 
sense these additional stressors in the family while facing their own fears of the unknown.^* 
Children like Jamal may have questions such as 

Where will I sleep tonight? 

- What are the rules? 

Who else lives here? 

Where are my belongings and how can I keep them safe? 
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The McKinney -Vento Act specifically addresses the issue of stability as it relates to 
education. Children and youth experiencing homelessness are allowed to remain in their school 
of origin (the school attended prior to becoming homeless or the last school in which the student 
was enrolled) if this is preferred by the family, even if the student no longer lives in the 
residency area. In addition, schools must provide transportation when it is determined that 
remaining in the school of origin is in the student’s best interest. 

Sometimes remaining in a previous school is not an option, and enrolling in a new school 
is necessary. For example, domestic violence may make a return to the school of origin unsafe, 
or the difficulty in traveling between the school and the current residence may not be in the best 
interest of the child. When a change in school does occur, children and youth experiencing 
homelessness can face barriers when trying to enroll, especially if the events leading to 
homelessness delay access to the records often required for school enrollment, such as medical 
and school records. Delays in enrollment while schools track down such documentation may lead 
to days or even weeks without access to a classroom.^^ Not only do these students experience 
gaps in learning, but multiple moves increase the number of school days missed. It is easy to 
imagine the academic delays a student who has missed several weeks of school each year is 
likely to experience.^ Again, the McKinney-V ento Act addresses this concern by requiring 
schools to immediately enroll students if they are experiencing homelessness. Once enrolled 
(attending and actively participating in the school), the school and liaison have the responsibility 
to follow up and obtain any missing documentation.^^ 

Even these requirements will not ensure that school is a stable element in a student’s life 
if school personnel and communities are not aware of the legislation or how to implement it. 
This explains the new requirement for homeless education liaisons in all schools districts. These 
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liaisons play a critical role not only in ensuring that enrollment issues comply with the law but in 
addressing a number of additional challenges to the effective education of children and youth in 
homeless situations. 

Lack of awareness. Despite the existence of legislation since 1987, local, state, and 
national service providers, educators, and advocates continue to identify lack of awareness as a 
primary impediment to gaining access and success within schools. Comments heard frequently 
include: 

“Oh, we don’t have any homeless people in our community (or school).” 

“You mean there are children who are homeless! I never thought of that!” 

“Homeless education! I never considered how being homeless would affect children 
going to school!” 

The new local homeless education liaisons have been given the responsibility of building 
awareness throughout their school district and community. Collaboration with shelter workers 
and other service providers who work with homeless families and youth is often a critical first 
step for local liaisons— many of whom may have uttered the statements listed above prior to 
being given the liaison role. Building networks of support will help liaisons gain the knowledge 
they need to educate their school district personnel and increase awareness throughout the 
community. 

The National Center for Homeless Education has developed a Toolkit for Local Homeless Education 
Liaisons, which includes strategies to assist novice liaisons develop the skills needed to fulfill their 
new role, including presentation materials that can be used for professional development within the 
school district and for community outreach. These materials include a PowerPoint presentation, 
suggested activities, and several handouts that can be tailored for the audience and personalized with 
contact information. The Toolkit can be downloaded from the NCHE website. 
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Even when school personnel and the community gain awareness of the existence of 
homeless families and youth, how can liaisons be certain that the families are aware of their 
rights to an appropriate education? How would Jamal’s mother learn that the school district 
could help her keep her son in his kindergarten class? One approach required under the 
Me Kinney -Vento Act is to post the rights of homeless children and youth in schools and 
throughout the community where homeless individuals may congregate or receive other services. 
A small sample of places in the community that may be targeted includes 
Departments of social services 

- Public health departments 

- TANF offices (Temporary Assistance for Needy Families) 

- Public libraries 

- Convenience stores 
Shelters 

In order to “reach” families and youth, the posters must be in a language that can be read 
by the family. With some school districts encountering hundreds of languages, this becomes an 
even greater challenge. National organizations and state coordinators are working with the 
National Center for Homeless Education to share translations in a “data bank” to increase the 
effectiveness of the poster requirement. Posters in English, Spanish, Polish, and even Inuit 
already exist. 

Outreach and collaboration. Networking with local service providers is another means of 
reaching families and youth who may be homeless. Federal funding for housing needs in a 
community, including shelters and transitional housing, is provided through the Department of 
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Housing and Urban Development (HUD). HUD requires localities to use a planning process to 
develop a Continuum of Care in order to access these federal dollars. Early steps to be completed 
by a Continuum of Care include identifying all stakeholders and conducting a needs assessment. 

The information that a well-established Continuum of Care may provide to local schools 
could simplify networking — the important services that exist in the community have already 
been identified. Not all localities have created a Continuum of Care, but where they do 
exist— whether the continuum is up and running or in the early stages of development— school 
districts that wish to reach out to homeless children and youth should be included. Just as school 
personnel can gain valuable information from service providers, the voice of educators is needed 
when decisions are made by the continuum. Educators can talk about the impact on students’ 
education along with discussions of housing and social services. Finally, by 2004, HUD will 
require Continuums of Care to establish computer-based homeless management information 
systems (HMIS). School districts may wish to explore what information can be shared among the 
participating agencies that will assist in identifying families and youth experiencing 
homelessness and ensure school access. Being part of the Continuum of Care could assist the 
local homeless education liaison in Jamal’s school district refer his mother to the appropriate 
service providers, possibly eliminating the final scenario with a mother and her children in short- 
term shelter. 

School districts have personnel with expertise in many fields that can support homeless 
children and youth. As noted with migratory children, children and youth experiencing 
homelessness suffer physical ailments more frequently than their housed peers. Asthma, stomach 
ailments, and allergies occur at higher incidences.^^ School nurses, who operate increasingly 
complex clinics to administer care to their school’s students, can be a powerful resource. Being 
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knowledgeable about common ailments and available services will help improve not only 
physical health but academic success — healthy students are ready to learn. For students without a 
primary care provider, the school nurse may be the only health professional to whom the student 
has readily available access. Information for school nurses has been developed.®^ 

School social workers and guidance counselors/visiting teachers also have community 
networks that can be accessed to support families experiencing homelessness.®® Services in the 
community beyond those provided in school must often be accessed to ensure the health and 
well-being necessary for success in school.®^ 

The McKinney-Vento Act also increases the school’s responsibility for supponing youth 
who have left the educational system. The local homeless education liaison must advocate for 
unaccompanied youth (including runaways and those not allowed to return to their homes) when 
they wish to enroll in school. The absence of a guardian cannot be a barrier to enrollment. 
Liaisons who have been successful in reaching such youth recognize the need for patience and 
the importance of building a trusting relationship. When the liaison is successful in connecting a 
student with needed resources, word-of-mouth can be a powerful means for reaching other youth 
in the community who have the right to a public education.^ 

To summarize, children and youth experiencing homelessness are a diverse group. Some 
students will experience homelessness as a short-lived crisis, while others may find it to be a 
long journey with multiple episodes of homelessness of varying duration. The recent mandate to 
provide homeless education liaisons in all school districts, along with a number of additional 
legislative requirements, are seen by many working in the field of homeless education as 
valuable resources in helping this highly mobile group of students. After many years when the 
emphasis has been on awareness and access, the field has just begun to look more critically at the 
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issues of success in school. This has gained greater attention with the No Child Left Behind Act' ^ 
call for increased accountability; however, the dialogue on how to measure academic success is 
in its early stages. Chapters 8 and 9 will address issues of mobility and academic success that 
should be included in this discussion. 

Students who experience homelessness can succeed in school. Many students who have been homeless yet excelled 
cite the existence of a mentor— someone who believed in them and told them they could make it. Each year, since 
1998, the National Association for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth has recognized such outstanding 
scholars with the LeTendre Scholarship, named in memory of Andre LeTendre, late husband of the former Director 
of Compensatory Education for the U.S. Department of Education, Mary Jean LeTendre. Organized by the National 
Coalition for the Homeless and overseen by the LeTendre family, up to seven scholarships for college are awarded 
annually. The application is available at the National Coalition’s website: www.nationalhomeless.Qrg . 
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Program in Focus 
BRIGHT BEGINNINGS^* 
http ://w w w . brightbeginnings i nc.org/ 

When families experience homelessness, young children face significant risks. The challenges of 
homelessness can decrease a parent’s ability to engage in conversations and interact with their young 
children. The energy that is spent trying to meet basic needs can decrease opportunities to nurture 
cognitive skills. The stress of homelessness is associated with depression, which further suppresses 
meaningful interactions that are so critical to early learning. Bright Beginnings is a free, full-day 
developmental child care center for homeless children from the age of six weeks to five years whose 
families are in emergency shelters or transitional housing programs in the District of Columbia. Among 
the enrichment activities provided to families are the Even Start and Street Law programs sponsored by 
the Georgetown University School of Law. Through the Even Start family literacy program, families 
receive guidance in nurturing young children’s literacy skills. Volunteers work with parents giving tips 
about how to support language development through naturalistic interactions (e.g., elaborating what a 
young child says or pointing out common signs, such as the golden arches for MacDonald’s). Parents 
leara how to read with their children in ways that foster interactions, and the children are given 
appropriate children’s books. Through Street Law, students from the law school provide legal assistance 
to parents, covering topics such as contracts, custody, and tenant relations. 
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Program in Focus 
SHELTRS^ 

http ://www, utdanacenter.org/shelters/index.html 
Technology has become a critical element in elementary and secondary school education. Many 
students have access to computers and the Internet, not only at school but in their homes as well. 
Increasing access to technology for students in homeless situations can assist in equalizing their 
educational opportunities. Funded by a grant from the U.S. Department of Commerce to the 
Charles A. Dana Center at the University of Texas at Austin, the SHELTRS Project (Support for 
Homeless Education: Linking Technology Resources to Shelters) has developed computer 
networks at eight Austin homeless shelters that provide nearly 1 ,000 students access to 
individualized tutoring related to the state-mandated curriculum. Partners in this endeavor 
include nonprofit organizations that support children and youth in crisis, the local school district, 
and several large technology companies. Tutors trained to understand the needs of students in 
homeless situations and to troubleshoot technological “glitches” identify Internet resources 
aligned with the Texas curriculum and commimicate regularly with students’ classroom teachers. 
In addition, parents are encouraged to join the sessions, providing greater involvement in their 
child’s education and helping them develop basic computer literacy. 
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Chapter 5 

Children of Military Families 

Nathan 

Nathan’s father is a pilot in the United States Air Force. Dad is career military and Nathan, his 
two older brothers, who are currently in college, and mother have lived in California, Virginia, 
Texas, Kansas, and Florida. Nathan’s mother works part time, and her secretarial skills have 
made ii easy to find a job that gives her the flexibility to be home when Nathan is there. Nathan, 
a solid A-B student, has Just begun seventh grade in a new middle school. He plays basketball 
and runs track. His mother’s schedule allows him to continue his guitar lessons, and she attends 
all his games. 

Discussion Questions: 

- What immediate needs do you anticipate for Nathan and his family? 

- What can be done to welcome Nathan at his new school and in his new classes? 

- What would you anticipate Nathan’s future education experiences will be like? 

- How is Nathan’s experience likely to be different from students who experience mobility due 
to poverty? How is it the same? 

- Do you know any Nathans in your community? 

All branches of the military (Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines, Coast Guard, National 
Guard) employ people whose children face potential school moves as a result of their parent’s 
career. Whether mom or dad is on active duty or in the reserves, enlisted or an officer, short-term 
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or career military, a parent’s professional path and the geopolitical landscape impact these 
families. 

Joining the armed services provides high school graduates looking for direction a 
respectable option with structure and support. It may be perceived as a way to escape the poverty 
a young person experienced as a child. It may be a secure option when the community has a 
depressed economy with few opportunities for employment. Others may opt for the military 
when college is desired but cannot be funded. The promise of achieving a college degree on the 
GI Bill is a motivation for some. A family tradition of serving or a personal commitment to serve 
along with a college degree and officer training provides several additional entry points for 
military personnel. While certainly not all-inclusive, these possible reasons for deciding to enter 
the armed forces illustrate that the families and children whose needs must be met will require 
diverse strategies. The needs and experiences of these families vary greatly. 

While students from military families experience high levels of mobility, with 35 percent 
in Department of Defense (DoD) schools changing schools each year,^^ studies consistently 
document achievement equal to or surpassing the national average for public schools. One study 
found students consistently received As and Bs on report cards.^'^ Another study found that 
students in DoD schools, including children of color, had better scores than most state averages 
on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP).^^ Mobility is not the only 
characteristic shared by these students that has been associated with lower achievement. Other 
indicators also would predict academic challenges. For example, 32 to 50 percent of students in 
DoD schools qualify for free or reduced-price lunch (military benefits such as free housing on 
base or tax-free housing benefits are not included in eligibility calculations), and 94 percent of 
those whose parents are enlisted military (comprising 80 percent of this school population) have 
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parents whose highest education is a high school diploma,^^ A factor that differs from high- 
poverty and homeless families, but resembles migratory families, is the presence of two parents. 
About 90 percent of students in DoD schools have two-parent families compared to the national 
average for public schools of approximately 70 percent. While this statistic appears high, the 
long-term deployment of one (or even two parents when both are military) should remind readers 
that these families may function as one-parent households for six months or longer in cyclical 
patterns.^’ 

With these potential challenges, what additional factors can explain the academic 
strengths students from military families exhibit? What can we learn from this population that 
can be used to support other groups of students who share many of the same characteristics? This 
chapter highlights a number of proven and promising strategies that enhance outcomes for 
children in military families. 

Incidence and Distribution of Military Families 

Military families have children of all ages and grades. Logically, older children are more 
common among career military and those whose parents have higher levels of education 
themselves. Preschool and elementary grades will include larger numbers of children of junior 
service members, who have more limited income and possibly less formal education. 

School Options for Children of Military Families 

While not the focus of this workbook, more affluent military families may choose private or 
parochial schools for their children’s education. In addition, children of military families may 
have the following school options: 
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- More than 700,000 children with parents in the military attend public schools throughout 
the United States. Some of these schools may be located on military bases, while others 
are in surrounding communities and are part of traditional school districts. 

- In addition, the Department of Defense Education Activity (DoDEA) “is charged with 
providing a free and appropriate educational program to eligible DoD military and 
civilian dependents from preschool through grade 12 at sites both in the United States and 
overseas.”^® Department of Defense schools are separated into two categories: 

o Department of Defense Dependents Schools (DoDDS) serve overseas students. 
Current estimates are that 74,000 students in 154 schools (K-12) in 13 foreign 
countries receive their education in DoDDS. 

o For children of stateside military families, the Department of Defense Domestic 
Dependent Elementary and Secondary Schools (DDESS) (formerly referred to as 
Section Six Schools) operate 16 separate school systems in seven states, Puerto Rico 
and Guam and serve approximately 36,000 students. 

Common Needs of Children of Military Families and Potential Solutions 

Blessed because our lives are rich in experience and relationship, but cursed 
because our nomadic existence makes us outsiders just about wherever we live, 

even here at home.^ 

Today, military deployments are occurring more often and for longer periods, and it is 
easy to lose count of the number of moves a military family encounters. One general observed 
that his family had made 18 moves during his military career. Deployments increase the 
number of temporarily single-parent families and add to the need for emotional support for the 
parent who remains behind and the children. Some studies have found positive correlations 
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between student achievement and conduct prior to deployment of a parent and prior to the 
parent’s return.’^* To assist these families, military branches such as the Air Force employ a 
family support center network during deployments. For example, the Air Force has created a 
special position within this network to work with family stress and address children’s academic 
success, including participating in mentoring programs. In fact, military parents are encouraged 
to participate in their children’s education and expected to attend parent meetings. Such parent 
involvement is part of the culture in the military and is associated with strong academic 
achievement. 

Another challenge faced by military families is the stress of transitioning during high 
school. The increased importance of peers and social relationships and the need to participate in 
school events makes moves during the adolescent years, especially midyear moves, unusually 
challenging. Programs that train school counselors to understand the needs of military 
adolescents and to implement strategies that lead to smoother transitions have been conducted 
with the assistance of the Military Child Education Coalition. 

A number of additional factors have been identified that provide a supportive 
environment for students from military families: 

- For those that travel, transitions may be challenging, but beneficial opportunities exist as 
well. These families and their children know broader horizons and have a greater sense of 
tolerance for others as they meet new cultures and are exposed to difference lifestyles. 

- Societal perceptions of the military offer another benefit. Especially since September 1 1 , 
military service has gained respect as an honorable calling.'^ This contrasts with the stigma 
often associated with poverty-related mobile populations. 
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- Finally, there is a “corporate culture” in the military that supports families and encourages 

strong school-family-military partnerships. 

o The culture includes high expectations for school success and college study. A positive 
relationship between the base and the public school system can provide students with a 
welcoming, and receptive school community. 

o School counselors are trained to understand the needs of military families’ children and 
to advocate when needed. Counselors can help school personnel focus on the strengths 
the students bring with them and encourage their acceptance, even midyear, on teams and 
in clubs, increasing student involvement in school activities (a correlate with secondary 
school academic success). 

o The military expectation that parents participate in their children’s education through 
attendance at parent meetings and volunteer work is consistent with research that 
suggests that parent involvement in schools increases student academic achievement. 

The military recognizes that the well-being of its forces— the ability of personnel to focus 
on a mission— requires support systems for their families. Therefore, the human dimension of 
“readiness” is acknowledged when developing plans, and multiple avenues are included to 
ensure that the voices of families are heard and that their needs are addressed. Two examples are 
the National Military Family Association and the Military Child Education Coalition. This 
commitment to families became more explicit in 1997 when Army Chief of Staff General and 
Mrs. Dennis J. Reimer began examining the education issues of military-connected children. The 
following summary highlights the Secondary Education Transition Study that has been used to 
develop strategies to further support the children of military families. 
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Key Findings of the Secondary Education Transition Study (SETS) 

The Military Child Education Coalition (MCEC) began in 1998. This nonprofit organization “addresses 
transition and other educational challenges facing military children. It also serves as an incubator of innovative 
approaches, a conduit of promising practices and an information source for organizations, educators and parents.”'^ 
A 1999 partnership including MCEC, the U.S. Department of Education, and the Department of Defense led to a 
broad -based community effort with commanders, school boards, and field researchers. "Its findings are relevant to 
every military child and every other child in this mobile society. The goodness of SETS reaches beyond our 
walls.”*^ 

The two-year study resulted in recommendations to improve the adjustment and academic achievement of 
high school students during military family moves. Among the promising practices identified were the importance 
of strong communication between sending and receiving schools and of letting students know that the good work 
done in a previous school will be valued in the new school. The study resulted in a memorandum of agreement 
among nine school systems aimed at making life easier for transitioning military families. The number of signatories 
has since expanded to over 100 worldwide, including a number of states in the U.S., Italy, Turkey, Japan, and Korea, 
The study also led to a supporting document. Best and Promising Practices, that summarizes a wide variety of 
activities to ease the transition of students from one school to another. (Many suggestions are similar to those found 
in Appendix B of this document, which includes military strategies.) 

The results of this study are being applied to earlier grades. For example, a summit held during the summer 
of 2002 provided a Pennsylvania superintendent with the impetus needed to change entrance requirements for K-l 
students of the military, something he had attempted for years. After the summit, the superintendent was able to 
achieve the new policy in two days.‘*^* 
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Despite the promising research regarding the academic achievement of children in 
military families, calls for greater support to lessen the challenges that families face continue. As 
noted with other successful programs, multifaceted advocacy and collaborations are needed to 
further improve the educational opportunities and outcomes for children of military families. 



Program in Focus 
Military Child Education Coalition 
http://www.militarychild.org 

The Military Child Education Coalition (MCEC) is a nonprofit corporation established in 1998. Its 
mission is “the formation of an alliance among school systems, military installations, and national 
organizations” to support children in military families. Currently, MCEC serves approximately 800,000 
military-connected children around the world through advocacy, conferences, and other training 
opportunities."^ The MCEC website offers a strategic plan that includes long- and short-range goals and 
associated specific actions. In addition, checklists for student transfers for sending and receiving schools 
are posted along with a comprehensive listing of graduation requirements for all states, with links to state 
departments of education and assessment programs. Other resources include planning documents for 
“mapping” an education and scholarship information. While targeted to schools and parents supporting 
children of military families, these resources provide valuable information for anyone supporting students 
who have experienced interstate mobility. 



A Strengths Perspective 

Exploring the experiences and achievement of children from military families 
underscores that mobility alone does not prevent school success. Some characteristics of military 
families cannot be easily replicated for other mobile populations (e.g., two-parent households or 
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the educational backgrounds of parents); however, a wide array of the strategies that exist for 
these families could be implemented within schools and communities to benefit other students 
for whom mobility is an impediment to school success. 
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Chapter 6 

Students Experiencing Mobility on a Global Scale 

Ashley 

Ashley is a tenth grader. At least that’s what she would be considered if she were attending 
school in the United States. Her mother is a diplomat with the United States government, and her 
father is a major corporate executive for an international company. Ashley has lived in Japan, 
England, and Germany and currently resides in India. Her family is planning to return to the 
United States in a year. 

Discussion Questions: 

- What immediate needs do you anticipate for Ashley and her family? 

- Given your educational role, how would you begin to meet those needs? 

What would you anticipate Ashley’s education experiences will be like when she returns to 
the states? 

Do you know any Ashleys in your community? 

Because the lives of children who are mobile on an international scale can be quite 
diverse, this chapter is formatted differently from previous chapters. Terms are defined, needs 
identified, and potential solutions described for each subgroup. 

Third Culture Kids 

Children living in multiple countries is not a new phenomenon in the United States. As a 
boy, John Quincy Adams accompanied his father to the Netherlands in the eighteenth century. 
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The term third culture kids (TCKs) was first coined by Ruth Hill Useem forty years ago while 
conducting research on children living in India whose parents were from North America/'* TCK 
“refers to someone who has spent a significant period of time in one or more cultures other than 
his own, thus integrating elements of those cultures and their own birth culture, into a third 
culture.”"^ TCKs are the children of overseas military, diplomats, missionaries, and business 
executives from international corporations. Other terms that have been used to describe these 
young people are global nomads, hidden immigrants, transnationals, or transculturals."^ 

As the global economy continues to expand, so does the number of children facing the 
benefits and challenges of living in multiple cultures. “Every year, there are an estimated 
300,000 U.S. students living overseas of whom 100,000 transit back to the U.S. and enter U.S. 
schools.”"'* Families tend to be close and rely upon one another, since long-term friendships are 
more difficult to establish when you know you will be moving."^ 

Common Needs of Third Culture Kids and Potential Solutions 

The opportunity to live in many lands offers TCKs rich experiences in learning first hand 
what other cultures are like and in becoming fluent in two or more languages, making these 
children attractive future employees for international businesses."^ Fluency in multiple 
languages, self-confidence, strong observational skills, and the potential “to create community 
from diversity”'" are often cited as the benefits of such life experience. In addition, TCKs are 
more likely to pursue higher education. A study of 700 adults who had lived in foreign countries 
during their childhood or adolescence found that 81 percent had completed four-year degrees 
compared with the average 21 percent completion rate in the United States."® 
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Along with benefits, however, these young people face a number of challenges, including 
a sense of “rootlessness”^^ due to a lack of identification with one culture. Researchers comment 
that TCKs may be most comfortable with others who have had the same experience and face 
loneliness and isolation when re-entering American society.'^ The intensity of the challenges 
varies with the length of time away and the differences between the “home” and “passport” 
cultures. Short stays of one or two years may be viewed as adventures. Longer stays outside the 
home country and the distinctiveness of the two cultures will make a return to the country of 
origin more difficult. Adjustment is also affected by the personality and age of the student, the 
attitude toward the move, prior experiences living in foreign lands, and the existence of other 
family issues. 

The “home” country of parents and other family members does not transfer automatically 
to these children. Many are challenged to find their identity. They shift like chameleons to fit 
into the particular cultural mores in which they find themselves. Third culture kids learn to “code 
switch” so they won’t stand out; however, there is no one culture and place they identify as 
home. This can be a barrier when the family is reassigned to the parents’ “passport” country. The 
parents may feel that they have arrived “home,” while the children may experience a sense of 
loss and feel they have left their home. Parents who have adopted a global lifestyle often 
recognize the stressors their children face and acknowledge doubt and guilt about their chosen 
profession and its impact on their families. One family has begun a support group. Families in 
International Transition, to provide a forum to discuss the frustrations, celebrations, and 
interventions that seem to ease moves. 

While TCKs often have excellent skills in blending into their current environments, 
knowing that their stay is likely to be short-lived may lead them to avoid relationships and 
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personal conflicts. This avoidance can increase feelings of loneliness and potential depression. 
For adolescents, it becomes more difficult to “fit in,” since local fads and trends change so 
rapidly and can be specific to a small locality. As adults, they often report that they never really 
adjust, but rather adapt to their current environment,'^^ 

An important challenge for educators to recognize is the lack of awareness and sensitivity 
in the educational community about these children and their needs. For example, one mother 
shared a story about her son’s teacher being concerned about his math skills because he was 
having difficulty with the unit on measurement. The son had been taught the metric system in 
prior schools and was therefore not familiar with the customary units still used in the United 
States,'^"' Gillies, citing the work of McCaig, offers the following “Five Cs” as suggestions for 
better meeting the needs of third culture kids in the classroom: 

1. Communication: Communicate in a nonjudgmental manner that will encourage 
students to share their feelings; acknowledge the benefits and frustrations the 
relocated student may be experiencing through class discussions or individual 
meetings; teach conflict resolution techniques to address problems. 

2. Continuity: Provide continuity through the structure and predictability of your 
classroom (this becomes one less element of constant change for the student); 
encourage the development of “portable skills” such as hobbies and sports. 

3. Collaboration: Involve students in classroom decisions to increase their sense of 
having control of their lives; use cooperative learning groups to nurture teamwork 
and shared problem-solving; assign a “buddy” to help the student navigate both 
school and community cultures. 
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4. Closure: When a student leaves, allow sufficient time to prepare for the 
separation; when possible, support the transition by helping the student learn 
about the next school and its expectations, 

5. Cultural confirmation: Value but don’t exaggerate the student’s international 
experiences. 

A program that is gaining popularity in American high schools is the International 
Baccalaureate (IB). Many people may not realize that this program was initially designed to ease 
transitions for third culture kids. A brief description of the IB program follows. 



Program in Focus 

International Baccalaureate (IB) Program 

The International Baccalaureate Program began as a response to the needs of the children of 
diplomats. A rigorous curriculum with a world perspective that emphasizes integrated critical 
thinking was developed that could be accessed by high school students regardless of their 
locality. Over 1,375 schools currently offer the IB program in 114 countries. The two-year 
program is offered to juniors and seniors and provides college-level advanced placement classes. 
College credit may be awarded. The international flavor of the program can be observed from the 
introductory coursework to the final requirements. To complete the IB program, students must 
complete 150 hours of community service and a comprehensive essay. As IB programs become 
more popular in the United States, students in a growing number of American schools will find 
their final exams scored by teachers in countries halfway around the world. 
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Amy Shively remembers Abel, a little boy from Kenya who joined her first-grade class at 
Key Elementary School in Anaheim, California, last October. Abel spoke no English, but 
with Shively’s help and nurturing, he blossomed. Soon he was reading English and 
speaking full sentences. But by January, he was gone. His parents had moved out of the 
area. “We don’t know where he went,” says Shively.*^® 



Children of Immigrant Families 

According to the 2000 U.S. Census, approximately 11 percent of our nation’s population 
is foreign bom. Nearly five percent entered the United States between 1990 and March 2000. 
Over half of these individuals were from Latin America, over one-quarter from Asia, and about 
16 percent from Europe. Approximately 18 percent speak languages other than English, with 
Spanish being the most common. Parents are often rural agricultural workers or urban service 
and manufacturing workers. Immigrant families may be here with legal documentation or they 
may be undocumented immigrants. Both groups come to the United States to escape unsafe 
environments and/or to seek a more prosperous life for their families. 

Common Needs and Potential Solutions 

Some needs are shared by documented and undocumented immigrants; some challenges 
are particularly difficult for those without appropriate documentation, especially since September 
11. Language is often the most common barrier for immigrant children. As the number of 
languages found in schools increases, finding teachers who can speak a student’s native language 
becomes problematic for schools and administrators. In addition to meeting the legislative 
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requirements of U.S. immigration laws,'^’ learning a new culture, navigating a different system 
of education, and understanding the policies and procedures of American schools can be a 
daunting task for new immigrants. 

Beyond the obvious challenges these families face, communities that find significant 
numbers of immigrants attracted to their locality sometimes react in negative ways.'^^ 
Complaints about additional social service and educational costs for supporting newcomers are 
common. For undocumented immigrants, the issue of “illegal status” further fuels the 
controversy.’^^ Other concerns, found throughout United States history, involve access to jobs 
and the possibility that incomes may decrease if new immigrants are willing to work for less than 
prevailing wages. One notable response to illegal immigration is the passage in 1996 of 
California Proposition 187, which required schools to verify the legal status of children and their 
parents before they could be enrolled. It was estimated that approximately 308,000 children 
would be excluded by the law Eventually the educational portion of Proposition 187 was found 
to be unconstitutional, because it violated a number of principles set forth in the Supreme Court 
decision Plyler v. Doe, which is highlighted in the following excerpt. 
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Plyler v. Doe 

1982 Supreme Court Ruling 

With rising numbers of undocumented immigrants crossing the border into Texas, U.S. 
immigration services sought the assistance of schools to track these individuals. The question 
regarding whether schools should act as an extension of federal agencies reached the Supreme 
Court for clarification. 

As a result of the ruling, schools may not: 

• deny admission to a student on the basis of undocumented status; 

• treat a student fundamentally differently from others to determine residency; 

• engage in practices to “chill” access to school (act in ways that create fear for undocumented 
immigrants); 

• require students or parents to disclose or document immigration status; 

• make inquiries of students or parents that may expose their undocumented status; 

• require Social Security numbers from all students.’^• ** 

Morse and Ludovina offer the following suggestions for serving children from immigrant 
families: 

• training school personnel regarding the cultural and experiential expectations of the students 
and families they serve; 

• developing school admissions procedures that are welcoming, with bilingual staff when 
possible to assist non-English speaking parents; 

• adopting school admissions policies and procedures that are consistent with Plyler v. Doe^ 
including appropriate training of staff to ensure compliance; 

• training teachers to ensure appropriate language support and knowledge of the special issues 

immigrant children may face and making resources available to support these students and 
their families. 
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Educating Students with Limited English Proficiency 

The number of limited English proficiency (LEP) students in kindergarten through grade 
12 doubled from 2,2 million in 1990 to 4.4 million in 2000,'^^ As noted in Chapter 2, LEP 
impacts school success and the likelihood of graduating from high school. For example, high 
Hispanic dropout rates have been attributed, in part, to a dropout rate of 44.2 percent for 
Hispanic immigrants, many of whom reported difficulty speaking English. To address the 
needs of these students, the No Child Left Behind Act includes Title III, Language Instruction for 
Limited English Proficient and Immigrant Students, which addresses language acquisition, 
language enhancement, and academic achievement (Part A), as well as providing funds to 
improve language instruction (Part B), 

The NCLB requirement to disaggregate achievement data for LEP students in measuring 
adequate yearly progress is fueling efforts to better serve these students. A recent study in 
Miami-Dade found that LEP students, even after being classified as proficient in English, 
performed more poorly on tests in English than they did on tests in their native language.*^* 
Implications for the equity and validity of current testing requirements may warrant further 
analysis of this data and additional studies. Language acquisition evolves over a number of years. 
A student may have acceptable conversational skills and yet feel challenged when using English 
in a classroom or test setting. 

A variety of intervention strategies and resources has been and is being developed to 
meet the needs of students still learning English, Appendix E includes a number of organizations 
and their websites that may be referenced for further detail. The following list suggests some 
methods being adopted by schools and teachers to reach these students. 
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- The Region XIV Comprehensive Center/Center for Applied Linguistics offers the following 
guidelines: 

o Remember limited English proficiency does not equate with limited cognitive skills, 
o It often takes five to ten years to reach academic proficiency in a second language, 
o Provide a welcoming atmosphere for learning. 

o Assign buddies and peer tutors. If possible, include students who are bilingual, 
o Use gestures, pictures, graphs, and other visual tools to teach vocabulary and provide 
scaffolding for new learning. 

o Use cooperative learning to nurture receptive and expressive verbal skills, 
o Remember that receptive skills (listening and reading) precede expressive skills 
(speaking and writing) in the normal course of language acquisition, 
o Acknowledge the value of the student's native language; encourage the student to 
share his/her language with classmates. 

o Avoid placing students in grades with younger students. Keep students with age 
appropriate peers and provide appropriate support and modified assignments. 

- Judy Lessow-Hurley , a professor at San Jose State University adds: 

o Teach language within the context of actual content; provide “sheltered instruction,” 
with grade-level content in English supported by “experiential learning, 
demonstrations, visuals, and routines. A lot of sheltering is also commonsense— stay 
away from idioms, speak slowly and clearly, find ways to repeat yourself.” 
o Allow students to demonstrate their understanding in nonverbal ways. 
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o Avoid overcorrecting students’ departures from Standard English, which may 
discourage them from practicing their English. Paraphrase student’s comments to 
provide an accurate model. 

o Use classroom routines to reinforce language. Knowing what to expect can nurture an 
understanding of the structure of English. 

- Some additional tips:^'^^ 
o Administrators: 

■ Have contact information for interpreters who can assist when new students 
register and act as liaisons between the school and families. 

■ Provide teachers with information regarding students’ country of origin, 
native language, age, and previous educational experiences. 

o School staff: 

■ Assess the academic skills of incoming students in their native language. (Use 
caution in identifying students for special education.) 

■ Assess English proficiency, including receptive and expressive skills, 

■ Schedule blocks of time for LEP students to receive intensive support in 
learning English that have the least impact on their regular class activities. 

■ Participate in on-going professional development opportunities to learn more 
about the language and culture of the students in the school and emerging 
practices. Schedule time to share instructional practices that are working. 
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Program in Focus 
Overcoming Language Barriers 

Educators at Baldwin Elementary School in Boston, Massachusetts, were feeling overwhelmed by the 
large numbers of limited English proficiency students that had become part of their community. Many of 
the children were of Chinese descent. High poverty characterized 80 percent of the student body and more 
than 70 percent spoke English as a second language. Under the leadership of their principal, the staff 
worked collaboratively to apply for a grant that would help them acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
for an effective ESL program. Along with professional development, the school instituted a two-hour 
literacy block for new immigrant students. The result was a significant increase in Stanford 9 reading and 
math scores for all students. 

Parklawn Elementary School in Alexandria, Virginia, used grant funding to rent an apartment in a nearby 
complex where a majority of their immigrant families lived and created a community-based family 
literacy program. Outreach like this can help schools meet the challenges they face when parents lack 
English and/or native language literacy skills, often making it uncomfortable for them to approach the 
school for assistance.*'^ 
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Chapter 7 

Future Steps 



Moving 

Suddenly you turn around and everything you know is different 

AH of your friends are far away 

and you are forced to start over— 

a new school, a new place, and new people 

The whole world feels like it’s 

spinning around you 

But you don’t give up 

you stand up and start again 

Some may say that you live in the past 

But your memories are exactly what kept you going 

So let them think whatever they want 

because sometimes living in the past 

is better than remembering today. 

(poem by an 8^^ grader) 

What are the shared characteristics and needs of students experiencing high mobility? 
What differences must be acknowledged? Across these subpopulations, students with additional 
specialized needs must be considered, as well. How does mobility impact students with 
disabilities, limited English proficiency, or those who are gifted and talented? The previous 
chapters provide an overview of generalized characteristics for various groups who commonly 
experience school mobility. The Subpopulation Table, in this chapter, summarizes the findings 
described in earlier chapters by subgroup to allow readers to compare similarities and 
differences. While these generalities are helpful on the macro level, we must always 
acknowledge that any individual child or youth is unique and will not fit precisely within a 
framework designed to describe the population at large. 

The remainder of this workbook will offer suggestions, borrowed from what can be 
learned across the subgroups of highly mobile students, which move from the macro level of 
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policy and procedures to the micro level that recognizes the importance of meeting individual 
needs. 
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Summary of Subpopulations of Students Who May Be Highly Mobile (continued) 
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Part II 

How to Reach Highly Mobile 
Children and Youth 
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Introduction 



If you only had a child 
for 
A day, 

A week, or 
A month: 

What would you want 
to leave with himiher? 



There is a scene in the movie Stanley and Iris in which Stanley (portrayed by Robert 
DeNiro) describes his upbringing and school experiences to Iris (played by Jane Fonda), who 
unlocks the door to literacy for him. Stanley tells his life story of moving from town to town with 
his father, who was a traveling salesman. Stanley would stay up late with his father playing 
cards. He would arrive at a new school every few weeks or months and take a seat in the back of 
the room, often to fall asleep after his late night at cards. When the teacher asked him a question, 
he would look up quizzically. When no answer to the question was offered, the teacher would 
move on to the next student and Stanley’s head would return to the desk. The result of this 
education was a bright, kind man who could not read. 

Stanley’s story, though fictitious, is too likely to be founded on realities. He was a “child 
left behind” by the educational system. All levels of education must make a commitment to reach 
out to the Stanleys who walk through school doors everyday. With so many children in our 
mobile world experiencing frequent school moves, it is time to learn from one another, to begin a 
dialogue that includes the sharing of strategies and resources. 

Whether you are a federal level policymaker or a classroom teacher, the opening question 
to this section may be helpful in guiding the discussion and decision-making that is needed to 
reach all our children and youth. 
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'We need to create environments that ensure the success of those 
students with the greatest needs so that we can, in fact, ensure 
the success of every child. 

Dr. Joseph F. Johnson 
Former Director of Compensatory Education 
U.S. Department of Education^^^ 

Imagine you have moved and taken your child to the neighboring school to enroll. What 
kind of treatment would make you feel welcome and settle some of the anxiety your child is 
bound to be experiencing? Would you expect (or be comfortable with) cold, bureaucratic 
procedures, or would you prefer a warm welcome from engaging personnel? One of the authors 
had the experience of teaching in the public school where the state’s current governor had 
enrolled his children. The governor’s wife visited a number of schools in the area before 
deciding where to enroll her elementary school-aged children. Why was this school chosen? The 
frequently cited reason was the school climate— the warm welcome of the secretary and the 
openness and friendliness of the teachers and other staff. Everyone liked working together and 
sharing their school with the community! No matter what level of educational service we provide 
or ancillary roles we may have within education, personalizing the issue is one way to make it 
much more “real” for all involved. When issues are rephrased as “How would I feel as that 
child?” or “What would I want/need as that parent?” different solutions are likely to emerge. 

The previous chapters summarized federal legislation, state initiatives, and local 
programs that attempt to reach mobile students. Changes at the federal and state level will 
require interagency collaboration. Appendix B includes suggestions for federal and state level 
policymakers. These suggestions focus largely on increasing awareness of one another’s 
legislative mandates and the overlapping needs of the students being served in order to facilitate 
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greater interaction. In addition, there are suggestions for potential policy changes and technical 
assistance to support educators working most directly with our students. 

Administrators, teachers, and other educational support personnel who work directly with 
mobile families and their children face many day-to-day demands. In reading Part I of this 
workbook, such practitioners may have found suggestions that could be implemented in their 
settings. To facilitate such application, the appendices in Part III provide quick reference tools 
that summarize information found at the beginning of this workbook. To further simplify such 
application, the following chapters in Part II offer a process for selecting interventions and 
strategies closest to the children and youth to improve services to students who are mobile. The 
next two chapters were developed with local school districts, individual schools, and classrooms 
in mind. By looking across upwardly and downwardly mobile groups, themes emerge that 
suggest promising interventions that will strengthen current practices or implement new ones as 
we strive to better reach and teach all our students. 
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Chapter 8 

Reaching Highly Mobile Students: 
What Administrators Can Do 



Mission Possible! 

Imagine you are a recently hired administrator. As you get to know your new surroundings, you begin to 
hear comments from colleagues about frequent student moves and the challenges of tracking student 
records and supporting teachers who seem to have revolving doors on their classrooms. 

Consider the following questions: 

As an educational administrator, what should you do? 

a) Wait for a state directive or mandate from your board of education to look into mobility issues? 

b) Throw up your hands and say, “Well, that’s the American way for you!” 

c) Delegate looking into the issue of mobility to a subordinate? 

d) Gather more information to determine what actions, if any, can or should be taken. 

In your experience, which of the choices listed above have you observed being employed? 

Why? 

If you are reading this workbook, chances are that you are concerned about the impact of school 
transitions. Now consider your current administrative role. Think about the problem-solving and decision- 
making structures within which you must operate and whether change tends to be strategic or reactive in 
your setting? 

• Upon what data are decisions made? 

• Who is involved in the decision-making process? 

• Do the decision-making and planning methods you currently employ allow you to meet the identified 
and emerging needs of your students? If not, what changes would you like to see? 
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Some administrators are already part of educational cultures committed to continual 
growth and improvement. If you are among those so fortunate, structures for selecting, 
implementing, and evaluating interventions from the ones presented throughout this workbook 
will be in place. Your planning teams may be able use Part I as a springboard for discussions of 
your context. The tools in the appendices can be adapted as a plan of action is created to meet the 
needs of your students and their families. 

However, if such structures are not in place, how can a school district or an individual 
school address the challenges of students moving in and out? The following flowchart and 
subsequent table offer a process for consideration. The flowchart provides an overview, while 
the table adds detail. 
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Gain commitment from educational staff, families, and the community to address the 
challenges of mobility throughout the process. 
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A Process for Change That Supports Mobile Students and Their Schools 



COLLECT DATA 


Questions to Be Asked 


Sources of Data 


Additional Considerations 


How much mobility are we 
experiencing? 


- Longitudinal tracking of student 
cohorts (see example in Appendix 
A) 

- Data bases with student address 
changes as well as school transfers 

- Data management personnel, other 
administrators, social workers, 
counselors, teachers 


- Is the rate of mobility acceptable? If the 
rate is questionable, the impact should 
be determined. 


What impact is student 
mobility having on our 
school(s)? 


- Achievement data by cohorts 

- Data management personnel and 
assessment experts 

- Focus groups or surveys of school 
personnel 


- Consider potential impact on AYP and 
retention of education personnel. 

- Build awareness of impact on 
achievement data when interpreting 
cohort data. 


Who is moving? 

Who is highly mobile? 


- Student demographics 

- Involve school and community 
contacts who have knowledge 
about the groups identified (include 
homeless liaisons, migrant 
education staff. Title 1, LEP, 
special education, as needed) 


- Are any subgroups most prevalent? 

- Do mobility rates vary by age/grade? 

- Determine if certain grade levels should 
be targeted for future planning. 


Why are students leaving? 
Where are students going? 


- Exit interviews 

- Focus groups with parents of 
similar demographics as those who 
are leaving 


- Are reasons inherent in family 
lifestyles? 

- Are there community issues that 
increase student mobility? 

- Are there school policies or practices 
that increase mobility? 


Why are students arriving? 
From where? 


- Entrance interviews 

- Prior school records 


- How do arriving students compare to 
leaving and stable students? 


Can mobility patterns be 
identified? 


- Analyze entrance and exit numbers 
by month/grade 

- Compare to seasonal work or 
holiday breaks 


- Are there periods of greater influx or 
exit? 

- What factors may explain the 
variations? 
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PRESENT YOUR CASE AND GAIN COMMITMENT FOR CHANGE 


Questions to Be Asked 


Potential Responses 


Additional Considerations 


Who needs to know about 
these data? 


- Upper administration 

- School board members 

- School faculty 

- PTA or other family-based group 

- Business and community leaders 


- Why would these audiences want to 
have these data? 

- Are all the groups with the power to 
make changes included? 


What vehicles are most 
appropriate for sharing the 
information and making it 
accessible to the target 
audience? 


- Formal presentation 

- Faculty/PTA meeting agenda item 

- School or local newspaper 

- Informal “ad hoc” meeting of 
interested/invited participants 


- Are there ways to make the information 
easier to understand and visually 
compelling? 


What will commitment for 
change look like? 


- Additional staffing 

- Additional funding 

- Interest in exploring the topic 
further 

- Willingness to join a task force to 
develop a plan 

- Offers to share expertise or related 
data 


- Advocate for needed resources. 

- Be prepared to ask for support and 
identify concrete ways the audience can 
help. 
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CREATE A PLAN OF ACTIOF! 

(See Subpopulation Table in Chapter 6 for possible interventions and legislative guidance; 
see Appendix B for specific interventions.) 


Questions to Be Asked 


Potential Responses 


Additional Considerations 


Who needs to participate in 
the planning process? 


- Other administrators 

- School board members 

- School faculty 

- PTA or other family-based group 

- Business and community leaders 

- Others with needed expertise 


- Is the group too large for all the work? 

- Are subcommittees needed? 

- What is the timeframe for producing a 
plan? 

- Who must approve the plan? 

- How will the plan be presented? 


ACCESS: 

Does current enrollment 
reflect the community 
composition? 

Are any children and youth 
‘left behind”? 


— 

- Identify potential barriers to 
enrollment, school programs, and 
assessment 

- Review policies and procedures 


- How does this support compliance with 
No Child Left Behind mandates? 

- Unaccompanied youth may be a 
priority for this question. 


OUTREACH: 

What interventions may 
reduce mobility? 


- Increased family awareness of the 
impact of mobility 

- Greater support for families to 
reduce the need to move 

- Increased safety and 
responsiveness to student and 
parent concerns 


- Link with community resources. 

- Leverage available educational 
resources {NCLB, IDEA, state, and local 
initiatives). 


SUPPORT: 

What interventions can 
facilitate transitions that 
cannot be avoided? 


- Make the school and district a 
welcoming, safe place for students 
and families 

- Provide training and support for 
staff to better meet student needs 


- See Appendix B. 

- Collaborate with state specialists, local 
colleges, and schools that successfully 
accommodate mobile students when 
planning training 


What interventions seem 

- most likely to succeed with 
our students and families? 

- most feasible, given time 
and resources? 


- Formalize the plan 

- Identify interventions, timelines, 
and resources/personnel needed for 
implementation 


- Include measurable goals and 

objectives to monitor the progress and 
impact of the plan as it is 
implemented. 
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IMPLEMENT AND EVALUATE YOUR PLAN 


Questions to Be Asked 


Potential Responses 


Additional Considerations 


Who needs to know about 
these data? 


- Upper administration 

- School board members 

- School faculty 

- PTA or other family-based group 

- Business and community leaders 


- Why would these audiences want to 
have these data? 

- Are all the groups with the power to 
make changes included? 

- How should the data be presented? 


Is the plan being 
implemented as designed? 


- Yes, continue plan 

- No, timeline unreasonable or 
resources not available as 
originally planned 


- If no, how can the plan be modified? 


Is the plan fulfilling the goals 
established? 


- Unsure, continue to collect data 

- Somewhat, consider modifications, 
if needed 

- Yes, qualitative and quantitative 
measures indicate progress 


- If “yes,” how can the plan become even 
more successful? 

- If “yes,” how can we celebrate? 


CELEBRATE & PUBLICIZE YO UR SUCCESSES 


Questions to be Asked 


Potential Responses 


Additional Considerations 


Who needs to know about 
successes? 


- Team members 

- School and community members 

- Families 

- Other schools 


- Can your plan be adapted for another 
locality? 

- How can lessons you learned be shared 
with other educators? 


What channels should be 
employed? 


- Formal presentations in school 
district and community 

- Newspaper article 

- Community “gathering” 

- Plaques acknowledging work 

- Presentations at conferences 

- Educational journal article 


- How can dissemination be delegated 
among the planning team? 
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There is no magic wand to eliminate student mobility in our schools; however, reduction of 
mobility is possible. When moves cannot be avoided, there are interventions that increase the 
support to students and staff and lessen their negative impact. As the following “menu” of 
interventions suggests, many possibilities exist. Administrators should provide guidance, 
leadership, and resources to support staff. In addition, they can play a critical role in building 
bridges with the community, gaining the commitment to change from all involved and ensuring 
that the question “How will this decision impact our children and their education?” is considered 
by local governments, housing agencies, human services providers, and businessmen. 
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Chapter 9 

Teaching Highly Mobile Students: 
School and Classroom Strategies 



Dear Soldier, 

I hope you find your way home...I no haw you feel in 
the middle of nowhere. I no haw it f iels like not having no 
drink our fod. You must be storved to def & must be very 
very hot...I hope you get home saf ly. I wont to no haw you 
feel. I will be your forend. Can you be my frend? 

Letter from a second grader during Desert Storm**^ 



Whereas Chapter 8 focused on procedural and technical assistance across schools and 
community. Chapter 9 has the individual student as the focus and all educators, including 
building-level administrators, who have direct contact and responsibility for student learning. In 
this chapter, we ask: What can be done to ensure that students do not feel they are “in the middle 
of nowhere”? 
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At the Schoolhouse Door 

Imagine you are the principal of Turner School, which has a diverse student body. Your school is 
on the border between a highly affluent community and an area of town with high rates of 
poverty, and your students come from both communities. Parents who are corporate executives 
and who have worked around the globe are buying lovely homes and enrolling their children. In 
contrast, approximately fifty percent of your students qualify for free and reduced-price meals. 
Their families are moving out of town as housing prices move beyond their reach and to find 
work, while other families, many recent immigrants, are taking their places. Your secretary and 
guidance counselors are perpetually enrolling new students and forwarding records to new 
schools. The attendance officers try to locate students who are truant only to find they are no 
longer living in the area and have left no forwarding address. You are a firm believer in creating 
a welcoming climate for new students and their families. You also realize your school’s 
performance on the state’s assessment will be analyzed closely in determining adequate yearly 
progress. 

Consider the following questions: 

1 . What steps can you take to ensure that the climate is welcoming? 

2. What changes may be needed to serve the increasing number of immigrant families with 
limited English? 

3. How can you develop structures and assist staff so that the workload is manageable? 

4- Is there anything you can do to reduce the mobility in your school? 

5. What steps may be needed to ensure that all students are achieving? 

*** 
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At the Classroom Door 

Imagine you are a teacher at Turner School. It is only December and your class of 25 fourth 
graders bears little resemblance to the class of 23 you welcomed on the first day of school. About 
50 percent of your students receive free or reduced-price lunches. The remainder live in modest 
ranch homes and the growing number of spacious new homes being built. Two of your students 
left after a month when their parents’ jobs transferred them to another state. One student arrived 
in October from Guam. Two students arrived the same month from Mexico and speak limited 
English. In November, two students failed to attend class and you have no idea where the 
families have gone. Your principal has just informed you that a new student will be joining your 
class tomorrow. 

Consider the following questions: 

1. How will you welcome this new student and help him or her to “fit in”? 

2. How can you quickly assess student needs and begin providing appropriate instruction? 

3. How can you prepare your students for these arrivals and departures? 

4. What can you do for the students who remain in your class all year? 

5. What can you do to keep your commitment to teaching alive, despite these challenges? 



The interventions discussed in this chapter could easily be incorporated in a planning 
process such as that described in Chapter 8. Since the process would be similar, it is not repeated 
here. Instead, things to consider when personalizing interventions for actual students will be 
discussed. As is true for students with disabilities, knowing a label does not tell a teacher, 
principal, or counselor what exact needs any individual student will have.*^ While knowing that 
a student is experiencing homelessness or is from a migratory family or a military family gives 
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school personnel some potential ideas of needs, they must identify the unique needs of each 
student as they become a part of the new school and classroom context and personalize the 
supports that have been developed based on the more general demographics of the school. 

Student Needs 

School personnel who are committed to making a difference in the lives of their students 
are continually evaluating and re-evaluating gaps in services and learning and how they may be 
addressed. One framework for this analysis is Maslow's Hierarchy of Need, illustrated in the 
following diagram. Maslow theorized that needs at the lower levels of the pyramid must be met 
before the potential exists for fulfilling needs at higher levels. Physiological needs of students 
may include food, shelter, clothing, and medical attention. Social/emotional needs include safety, 
security, and belonging. In addition, mobile students may require assistance with school records, 
supplies, transportation, and instruction in areas of weakness or content not covered in a previous 
school. 

Swick,'^® building on Maslow’s theory, suggested that students are challenged by the 
following questions as they enter new settings. 

• Who am I? Children gain self-awareness and identity through their social interactions with 
others and their connections with possessions and places. Frequent moves reduce, or even 
eliminate, those connections. How can educators reinforce a sense of self? 

• Where am 1? Security is tied to predictability in routine and location. When students 
move, that “known” is removed. How can educators quickly provide students with 
security and routine? 
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• How am I? Frequent moves and the potential stressors of poverty may increase anxiety 
and impact “overall well-being and health, socioeducational, and emotional factors.”*^* 
What can educators do to reduce these stressors? 
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School and Classroom Responses to Mobility 

School districts, schools, and classroom teachers may wish to consider the suggestions 
found in Appendix B, especially those listed for the school and classroom level. The same 
process of collecting data to inform decision-making that was described in Chapter 8 applies at 
the school and classroom level. (A model for presenting mobility data is included in the 
PowerPoint presentation in Appendix A.) In addition, it may be helpful to categorize 
interventions based on the cycle of mobility: 

• Prepare in advance. At the school level, communicate established routines to faculty 
and staff to make transfers less disruptive. Involve faculty and staff in developing 
procedures and be sure to provide opportunities for training and procedure review and 
revision. 

• Welcome the student and family upon enrollment. From the secretary to the teacher 
and her students, the initial tone of social interactions is powerful in affirming the 
value of students and their families. 

• Monitor and support, as needed throughout the student's stay at the school. Some 
students may just need a caring welcome when they arrive. Others may require 
significant support to build academic achievement, and their families may need to be 
connected with other community services. Counselors and social workers may be 
especially valuable in filling a monitoring role to ensure that the whole child or youth 
is considered. Formative evaluation, such as diagnostic -prescriptive teaching, allows 
teachers to monitor and document academic progress and adjust instruction as needed. 
Curriculum-based assessment (CBA) and curriculum-based measurement (CBM)*^^ 
are among the tools that can assist in placing and evaluating students appropriately. 
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• Prepare for departures. Because highly mobile students may leave despite efforts to 
stabilize families, the establishment of procedures that streamline departures and, 
when possible, provide students with opportunities for closure should be formalized. 

School personnel can act as change agents who advance student achievement. It can take 
enormous amounts of effort to find the appropriate supports for a mobile student. It can be 
frustrating to invest such time and effort only to realize the student is already out of your grasp. 
As one teacher in a school with very high mobility said: 



It’s not difficult to become jaded, you know, to have a suspicious 
attitude, or a hardened outlook. . . 

Then one day, you come upon a kid who is really hurting, and you 
reach out to him and to your surprise the child reaches back. You 
start to think, “Just maybe I can turn things around for this child.” 
And one day you succeed, and then you remember why you 
wanted to become a teacher in the first place. 
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The following PowerPoint presentation can be used in several ways: 

1) As written, it can provide an introduction to the issues of school mobility. 

2) With the addition of local data, it can be used as a vehicle to gain commitment 
to identify further changes that will support highly mobile students. 

3) With local data and cases, it can be part of the initial process of creating a plan 
for additional data collection. When local data can be discussed. The workbook 
and other appendices may be used to facilitate the dialogue in formalizing a plan 
of action. 

The presentation can be streamlined to about 30 minutes or less, depending upon the information 
the presenter elects to delete. It can be expanded to a 2-3 hour workshop, or longer if review of the 
workbook and creation of a working plan is included. 



Note: Emerson Elementary School has developed a ten-session staff development course on 
student mobility for their district. For information regarding their “Tip Book” and training, contact: 

Emerson Elementary School 
2421 East Johnson Street 
Madison, WI, 53704 
Telephone: 608-246-4653 
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Agenda 

In-basket activity - starters 
Who are highly mobile students? 

What characteristics and needs do they share? 
How can schools provide support? 

What are some specific strategies & resources? 
In-basket - review 



Where do we go from here? 



< 

■V * 



In-basket activity: Participants receive packets as they arrive with a colored paper 
describing a particular student Sample cases are included at the end of this appendix. 
Presenters may wish to use cases from actual local experience to personalize this process. 
Use the number of cases most appropriate for the size of the audience. With a small group 
of 5 to 10 people, two cases may be sufficient. The cases are color-coded for later group 
work and may include preschool to secondary, migrant, homeless, military, job 
transfer/promotion, or special ed, depending upon the targeted audience. Directions: 
“Consider possible needs for this student and ways you would accommodate him/her in 
your school or classroom. Use your handout or the back of this sheet to keep notes. We will 
return to your student toward the end of our session.” 



Introduce speakers and survey audience, if needed 



Review agenda 



Explain packet of materials — ^this may include the workbook and selected appendices, local 
policies and procedures, and local data that has been collected to date. 

Allow 1-2 minutes to complete the in-basket activity individually. Explain that participants 
may add ideas as the session progresses and that they will share with colleagues later in the 
session. 
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If you only had a child for 
a day, a week, or a month: 
What would you want to leave with 

him/her? 




Have participants reflect on this question quietly. 

After a minute, have participants report out — answers can be recorded for future 
reference or shared orally, depending on the purpose of your session. 
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Defining “highly mobile” 



• Students who move six or 
more times in the course of 
their K-12 career.iii 



111 Michigan Public Policy initiative, 2001 



|i] Michigan Public Policy Initiative. (2001). Spotlight on applied research: Families on the 
move. Retrieved June 18, 2001 from http://www.icvf.msu.eduypublicats/mobility/mobility.html 

In grades 1-12, approximately 60 percent of students will move at some time. We are a 
mobile society. 



According to the 2000 U.S. Census Report: 

- Fifteen to eighteen percent of school-age children changed residences from the previous 
year 

- Nearly 12 million children changed their place of residence in 1999-2000 

1994 GAO report: 500,000 third graders have attended three or more schools since the first 
grade. 



Urban schools report student turnovers of 40-80% (see Stover, 2000). 



In CA study (PACE study), 75% move more frequently in elementary grades in high-poverty 
communities 



Further details can be found in Chapter 1 of the workbook. 



best copy available 
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Who is highly mobile? Why? 
What characteristics & needs exist? 



Who? 


Factors? 


Characteristics/ 






Needs? 




This slide can be duplicated on an overhead or chart paper to record responses. 

The audience should generate ideas based on your context. (Suggestions are listed below to promote dialogue, if 
needed.) 

Who: Migrant 

Military 

Domestic Violence 
Homeless 
Immigrants 
Unstable home/work 

Factors: upwardly mobile - focus of early research 1880s to 1950s 

mobility was usually job promotion (exceptions: wars and Great Depression) 
downwardly mobile — shift from 1970’s to present 
increase in low SES and poverty factors 

living wage; affordable housing: The National Low Income Housing Coalition 
has a website that provides stats for states and localities: 
http://www.nlihc.org 

recent Houston study: 60% of homeless worked full-time 
1 -parent households 

downsizing, sporadic employment, changes in business 

Needs: see next slide 
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Students’ Needs 



• Physical 

- Food, clothing, shelter 

- Medical 

• Sociai/Emotional 

- Safely &. security 

- Need 10 belong 

- Need 10 know 

• Educational 

- Records 

- School supplies 

- Transpoitation 

- Acliievcmcnl 



Note (share statistics as appropriate for your audience): US General Accounting Office (1994) — low 
income (under $10,000), 30% changed school frequently vs well above poverty ($50,000+), 8% changed 
school 

Current **Weighted average thresholds": Some data users want a summary of the 48 tliresholds to get a 
general sense of the "'poverty line.” These average thresholds provide that summary, but they are not used 
to compute poverty data. 

One person $9,039 Six people 24. 1 95 

Two people 1 1 ,569 Seven people 27,5 1 7 

Three people 14,128 EigJit people 30,627 

Four people 18,104 Nine people or more 36,286” 

Five people 2 1.405 

(quoted from Proctor & Dalaker, 2002, p. 5) 

Characteristics/Needs: Physical, Educational, Emotional 

Other needs for subgroups are summarized in subpopulation table in Ch. 6 
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The child’s classroom may be the only 
place where the child can experience 
quiet, interact with children his/her 
age, and experience success... 

School is the most normal activity that 
most children experience collectively ...it is 
much more than a learning environment. It 
is a place of safety, personal space, 
friendships, and support. 

Oakley & King, 2000 



Closing slide for section 



This quote is especially true for many students experiencing upheaval, uncertainty, and stress in 
their lives outside school. 



Last line: Isn’t this what we want for all children in our classrooms? 

We structure this into our beginning-of-the-year activities. How can we communicate it quickly 
to children who join us at other times? 
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Federal & State Support 



• Legislation 

• Funding 

• Policy Guidance 



• Interagency Collaboration 



• Awareness Initiatives 



• Inelude mobility in school effectiveness & 
accountability measures 



For local sessions, this may be deleted, unless advocacy at the state or federal level is an intended 
outcome 

Federal: no single source — challenges, but opportunities, too Title I, including Migrant 

Education Flomeless Education 

Special Ed. — Child Find (Section 300.125) specifically states procedures and policies 
must be in place that reach highly mobile children with disabilities (such as migrant and 
homeless) 

State: Include initiatives from your state 

Virginia examples: General Assembly allocated additional funding for Migrant 
education Child Services Coordinators for shelters 

Note any changes to enrollment requirements as the results of NCLB 



Collaboration: NASDSE Forum (special education and homeless education) — see homeless 
references: report by Markowitz, 2000 

Title I Symposium with NCHE 

Awareness: Include any local examples from your state legislative rights and responsibilities 

(schools and parents) 



School effectiveness: Discuss impact of AYP and disaggregating achievement data (highly mobile 
students are likely to be represented in multiple categories) 

PACE recommendation (CA study in general mobility references: Rumberger et al., 1999) — test mobile 
students but do not include short term in school accountability 
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Let’s Learn from Each Other 



• Migrant Education 

• Homeless Education 




Reference table summarizing groups and a list of resources can be found at the end of 
Chapter 6. 



Highlight several important initiatives that look promising for your community. 



For a longer session, a jigsaw may be employed. Small groups are assigned different 
chapters from Part I of the workbook. Each group will report out with a brief summary 
of the group studied and offer possible strategies or interventions that may be effective 
in their setting. 
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Longitudinal Tracking of One 
School District 



NCI IE, 2003 



The following data was provided by Thomas Ward, Associate Dean at the College of 
William and Mary, based on an analysis using data for 4 years from a Virginia school 
district. If local data for your school or district can be substituted in these slides, the 
presentation will have more impact, (Data and slides reprinted with permission.) 



Current Example and Findings 

Started tracking in 1997-98 with the first administration of Virginia’s Standards of 
Learning (SOL) Assessment 

Used grades 3, 5, and 8 as the start points (grades originally tested; 8th grade not 
reported here) 

Have tracked subsequent groups as they enter the third grade. 
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Longitudinal Tracking Through 
Testinu 




Data Tracking Can Give a Better Idea of Mobility 



Overall number is fairly stable 

True pattern is masked by the offset of leaving and entering students 
Examination at each step shows a more mobile or changing population 
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Number of Years In District 
Grade 3 to Grade 6 




12 3 4 

rs 



Ward/r. ?0()1 



863 students were in the district at some point: How many years did they stay? 
Patterns are Diverse 

454 stay all four years — ^53% of the 863 total 
An average of 1 2.8% of the students leave at the end of a year 
An average of 1 2.5% of the students are new each year 
Approximately 3% of the students leave and return 

What achievement level is present in the continuing group of students? 

Examine and Compare Achievement 

Start with district result (All students tested) 

Extract continuing students 
Extract students who leave 
Extract new students 
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Third Grade Pass Rates on the 
1997-1998 SOL 




Tested on the Virginia State Assessment, the Standards of Learning (SOL) tests 
Examination of percent passing in 
English 
Mathematics 

History and Social Science 
Science 

Those who continue were equal to or better than the entire group tested in the third 
grade. 

Those who exited after the third grade were less capable than the entire group tested in 
the third grade and those who continue. 

These findings were true for all SOL subject areas. 
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Fifth Grade Pass Rates on the 
1999-2000 SOL 




Knjilisli Miidi Hiscory Science 



M All Students 
Coiitintic 
o Lea Alter 5t It 
■ \e>v 



VS ^ircL'i'-. 21)01 



Tested on the SOL again 
Examination of percent passing in 
English 
Mathematics 

History and Social Science 
Science 

Those in the continuing group were approximately equal to the entire group tested in 
the fifth grade. 

Those who exited after the fifth grade were more capable than the entire group tested in 
the third grade and the continuing group. 

Those who entered in the fifth grade were comparable to the entire group and the 
continuing group in all areas except Science. Entering students were less capable in 
Science. 

Interesting Note: Those who left after 5th grade were the strongest students. What 
happened? Further analysis revealed that these students transferred to private college 
preparatory schools after elementary school. Such information can be valuable in 
understanding changes in cohort performance and determining what resources may be 
needed at different grades. 
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Sixth Grade Results of 2000-2001 
Stanford 9 

Percent Above 50‘^’ Percentile 




Tested on the Stanford 9. (At the time of this study, SOL tests were not available for 
6th graders and a norm-referenced test was used statewide.) 

Scores available for: 

Total Reading 
Total Math 
Partial Battery 

Examination of percent scoring above the 50* percentile 
The continuing group is comparable to the entire group. 

Compared to the entire group and the continuing group, those who entered in the sixth 
grade were slightly more capable in Reading, comparable in Mathematics, and less 
capable in the Battery. 
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District Support 



• Transmit school records in a timely fashion 

• Provide guidance to parents about the 
effects of school transfers 

• Interagency collaboration to provide 
families resources needed to reduce 
mobility, when possible 

• Review and amend policy, when needed 



Use fax and phone calls to initiate contacts 

District (consider state support) for parent booklet with transfer suggestions: 
between semesters or end of year 
parent initiates counselor contact, early visit to school 

ideas for maintaining important documents for school enrollment (e.g., NCHE Parent 
Pack) 

impact of transitions on social life and academics of students 

Outreach to community and knowledge of resources to counter movement due to needs of 
families living in high poverty 

Educators must be connected to the larger community - housing, social services 

Issue: keep children stable 

Victoria, TX: “One child, one school, one year.” 
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School Support 



• Prepare in advance for incoming transfers 
Have counselor meet with parents & student 
when registering 

• Arrange parent follow-up with counselor 2- 
3 weeks later 

• Facilitate transitions upon arrival 

• Establish on-going activities to address new 
student needs 




Refer participants to Appendix B and Chapters 8 and 9 for school and classroom ideas. 

In advance: orientation video about the school 

develop short assessments (e.g., ASCD Snapshot system, CBA) 
create and train corps of student volunteer coaches for new students 

create inviting information packets, including extracurricular resources — booths at 
lunch encouraging new students to join 

After: new student group at lunch 

after hours (Saturday) parent conferencing 
streamlined referral process if problems/concems arise 
schoolwide acquaintanceship activities/contests 
recruit staff and teachers to mentor new students 
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If classroom- level interventions are to be discussed, this format may be used to 
introduce the issue. The following slides simulate mobility in an actual class taught by 
the wife of one of the authors. Again, an aggregate of classrooms or one actual 
classroom from your locality could be substituted. 
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Red faces: left 

Blue faces: new arrivals 
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Red left by winter 

No new arrivals (old midyear arrivals still in blue) 

Striped red - left since winter - notice one winter arrival already left 
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Classroom Support 



Prepare in advance "" 

- Learning packets ^ 

- Skills assessment 

- Personal information/journal assignment 

- Short list of rules and procedures 

Facilitate arrival 

- Assign a buddy 

- Introduce the student 

- Take time during first days to talk with student 



Most of these items are self-explanatory. Additional detail can be found in Appendix 
B and the Project HOPE Tips for Supporting Mobile Students information brief listed 
in the references:. 
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Classroom Support (cont’d) 

• Establish on-going activities 

- Review records 

- Provide academic support as needed 

- Monitor student closely for first few weeks 

- Structure activities to nurture social skills 

• Prepare for departures 

- Class letters 

- Good-bye Book 

- Departure file ^ 

— Phone card 
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Have overheads and markers for each group to record. 

Participants may look at the case at the macro or micro level, depending upon their 
responsibilities. It would be just as important to consider policies that may be barriers 
or supports as to consider what will occur in the student’s classroom. How to support 
the student’s family should be considered, as well. Appendix B may be used during 
these discussions. 



Find others with the same color paper — share your original thoughts and any new 
ideas generated by the presentation. 

Be ready to report out briefly (about 2 minutes/group) after 10 minutes. 
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For students who are highly 
mobile ... 



Home is the place, that when you go 
there, they have to let you in. 

School is the place, that when you go 
there, they welcome you in. 







Closing comments: 



As educators we have a powerful potential to make life better for all our students. This 
is especially true for our highly mobile students. 
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And miles to go 
before I sleep; 
and miles to go 
before I sleep. 

Robert Frost 



If Strategic planning will occur, this may be introduced as the next steps on the “road.” 

This slide also can be used to request the support needed to pursue changes that 
support the highly mobile students in your community, recognizing that we still have a 
long way to go to reach and teach all our students. 
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What Would You Do? 



Appendix A: Case Studies 



Jerome 

Jerome, a new student in a second-grade classroom, has been having trouble making 
friends. Lately, he has been getting into arguments with some of the more popular boys, 
and he has been teasing a few girls, apparently to gain attention. However, he has not 
succeeded in breaking into the social scene. After class one day, he says to you, "I wish I 
could go back to my old school. ” 

Jerome lives with both parents and has a 9-month-old sister. His family transferred to the 
area when his father received a promotion to regional manager in a high-tech firm. 

Given your current position, what could you do to support a “Jerome”? 



Potential Assets 


Potential Needs 


Possible Actions 
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What Would You Do? 



Anna 

It’s 2:45 Monday afternoon. The principal, Ms. Evans, calls Mr. Juarez to the office as he 
is packing up to rush to an afternoon class across town. She introduces him to Anna who 
has just arrived from Guam. Anna will spend the last seven weeks of school in Mr. 
Juarez’s fifth-grade class. Anna's school records indicate that several child study 
meetings had been convened in her previous school and that the eligibility process for 
special education was started. There is no record of evaluations or of an eligibility 
meeting in the records. The parents are completing enrollment forms as he enters the 
office. 

Given your current position, what could you do to support an “Anna” or a “Mr. Juarez”? 



Potential Assets 


Potential Needs 


Possible Actions 
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What Would You Do? 



Maria 

Maria is an eighth-grade student in your school. Her parents are migrant workers and will 
be leaving the area by Thanksgiving. Maria had attended your school for a similar period 
of time in the sixth and seventh grades. She attends about three schools each year. Maria's 
parents speak little English and records indicate that Maria spoke only Spanish when she 
entered fourth grade. Her English has improved, but she still receives ESL (English as a 
Second Language) services. 

Given your current position, what could you do to support a “Maria”? 



Potential Assets 


Potential Needs 


Possible Actions 
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What Would You Do? 



Tikia 

Tikia is a five-year-old kindergarten student. She currently lives with her mother and two 
siblings in a nearby shelter. She rarely has supplies or homework. She is struggling to 
learn the names and sounds of letters. When she becomes frustrated with a task, she may 
either withdraw from the activity or act out by falling to the ground and yelling or hitting. 
Tikia's language skills are weak, and she has difficulty making herself understood. She 
enjoys looking at picture books and drawing and will work at the large pillow in the 
reading comer for extended periods of time. 

Given your current position, what could you do to support a “Tikia”? 



Potential Assets 


Potential Needs 


Possible Actions 
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What Would You Do? 



Jason 

Jason is a four-year-old in your preschool program. Jason and his mother are currently 
living with his grandmother in the inner city. This is only a temporary arrangement, 
according to the mother. Several weeks ago, they were living with an uncle, and prior to 
that Jason and his mother had their own apartment. Because his mother works varying . 
shifts, Jason often isn't sure who will be picking him up in the afternoon. His mother has 
mentioned that she isn't sure she will be able to continue Jason in the program if she can’t 
find an apartment of her own again. 

Given your current position, what could you do to support a “Jason”? 



Potential Assets 


Potential Needs 


Possible Actions 
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Appendix B 

Checklist of Potential Interventions and Strategies to Support 
Highly Mobile Students 



The strategies listed in the charts following are sorted by potential service delivery level: 

• Federal and State 

• Local School District/School Administration 

• School 

• Classroom 



Examples of programs in which these strategies have been implemented are noted whenever possible, with citations 
to allow the reader to explore the interventions in more depth. AVhile categorizing strategies into delivery levels 
provides a structure for identifying practices users may wish to consider, looking at all levels may be just as helpful 
in finding strategies that may be adapted to meet particular contexts. 

The chart includes a rating column that allows readers to comment upon items that appear most promising. These 
may be prioritized or coded to rate current implementation success or items that could be added within a particular 
repertoire of strategies. Comparing checklists among members of a planning team could provide the springboard for 
further discussion and help create a plan of action tailored to specific needs. 

Sometimes we feel like we’re against the wall, it doesn’t matter what we do, 
we just don’t get anywhere with a student. But we have the philosophy - 
never give up on them, and we don’t. We persevere, we keep insisting that the 
family works with us and we learn from our success cases. 

Research participant quoted in Fisher & Matthews, 1999, p. 17 (See App. E 

for bibliography). 
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Recommendations for Policy and Practice 

To avoid redundancy, a strategy may be listed under one or two common service levels where examples were available. Since the strategy may be 
appropriate across more levels, a review of the full list may increase the number of potential interventions that can be considered, regardless of the 

targeted service level. 
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Rating Scale: 1 — We do well now; 2 — We do, but need to strengthen efforts; 3 — We might consider; 4 — We should consider a high priority; Blank — not applicable 





Service Rating Strategy Implementation Example(s) Citation(s) 

Level/ 

Category 

National/ State (continued) 
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Rating Scale: 1 — We do well now; 2 — We do, but need to strengthen efforts; 3 — We might consider; 4 — ^We should consider a high priority; Blank — not applicable 
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Rating Scale: 1 — We do well now; 2 — We do, but need to strengthen efforts; 3 — We might consider; 4 — We should consider a high priority; Blank — not applicable 
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Rating Scale: 1 — ^We do well now; 2 — We do, but need to strengthen efforts; 3 — We might consider; 4 — We should consider a high priority; Blank — ^not applicable 
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Service Rating Strategy Implementation Example(s) Citation(s) 

Level/ 

Category 

School (continued) 
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Rating Scale: 1 — We do well now; 2 — We do, but need to strengthen efforts; 3 — We might consider; 4 — We should consider a high priority; Blank — not applicable 
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Level/ 
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Classroom (continued) 
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Book Talk 
The Secret Circle 

Schenker, D. (2000). The secret circle. New York: Random House. ISBN: 0375803548 

Description 

This 168-page chapter book is appropriate for literature circles and independent reading for book 
reports. Appropriate for intermediate elementary grades and middle school (ages 9-12). 

Summary 

Jamie has lived in a university town most of her life. When she was young, her parents got a 
divorce. Her mother opened a catering business and worked long hours to support Jamie and her 
brother, Gus. Jamie just started sixth grade at a private school and is having trouble making 
friends. She feels very alone and her friends from her old school are simply not around anymore. 
Jamie learns of a secret society in the school and sees it as a way to belong. She discovers that 
she does not want to be a part of the clique and forges her own relationships by being a library 
assistant, something she did at her old school, and by helping a neighbor with his honey hives. 
The book’s ending is a cliffhanger. Jamie develops a relationship with her neighbor, stands up 
for what she thinks is right, and finds the door to friendships is open. 

Classroom Connection 

When using the book, the teacher could focus on one of the following themes: 

• New kid at school 

• Death 

• Sibling relationship 

• Single parent household 

• Moral dilemmas 

If using the book in a class, consider using a JIGSAW* cooperative group set-up. The home 
group has one person who focuses on each theme. The groups then separate into expert groups, 
to talk about specific aspects of the story related to a particular theme. Students later rejoin their 
home group and can discuss the book with enhanced perspectives. 

Guiding questions and student roles are recommended to facilitate the process. Have students 
share with each other how the book relates to everyday life. What do the students have in 
common with Jamie? What does the book teach the student about the various themes? For 
example, when reading for the new-student-at- school theme, ask students to relate to the 
character of Jamie. Consider why she was not able to make friends easily. What could Jamie 
have done to make friends? What could her classmates have done to make her feel a part of the 
group? 

A decision-making chart may be a useful tool for students discussing this book. The chart lists 
possible options and the pros and cons of each to assist in selecting reasonable solutions and their 
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potential outcomes. A sample chart that could be expanded or adapted follows. The number of 
options to be generated and the number of pros and cons for each option can be tailored to the 
skill level of the students. 



Sample Decision-Making Chart 




Have students write a sequel to the book using the author’s ending as the beginning of a new 
story. The book ended by saying, “She would venture out again, but Jamie knew where she fit in 
for now.” In the sequel, students could address how Jamie ventured out, what happened, and 
what Jamie felt. 

*JIGSAW works by assigning students as members of two or more different groups. The term 
jigsaw refers to the type of puzzle. Picture having several identical puzzles but painted different 
colors. The home group must put the puzzle together using only their color. The expert groups 
have the same shape pieces, but the pieces reflect the colors needed for the home groups. 
Students work in expert groups to become knowledgeable about one aspect of the book (one 
puzzle piece shape). It is their Job to bring that knowledge back to the home group and share it. 
When the home group has heard the material presented by various expert perspectives, they 
should be able to “see” a richer picture (the whole puzzle). In addition to being a strategy for this 
book, various cooperative group activities can be effective when trying to include new students 
in classes. For more information on this and other cooperative group strategies, the reader may 
wish to consult: 

Slavin, R. (1986). Small group methods. In M. Dunkin (Ed.), The international encyclopedia of 
teaching and teacher education (pp. 237-243). Elmsford, NY: Pergamon. 

Kagan, S. (1992). Cooperative learning: Resources for teachers. San Juan Capistrano, CA; 
Resources for Teachers. 
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Book Talk 
Fm New Here 

Hewlett, B. (1993). Vm new here. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. ISBN: 0-395-64049 

Description 

The 31 -page book has lots of photographs and takes approximately 20 minutes to read aloud. 
While appropriate for primary grades, the book and activities could be adapted for a staff 
development activity. 

Summary 

Jazmin Escalante moved to the United States from El Salvador and started school. In the story, 
Jazmin does not know English and experiences the many emotions new students encounter: 
anticipation, excitement, nervousness, loneliness, and happiness. The teacher mispronounces her 
name and some students tease her and call her names. Jazmin expresses her frustration to her 
parents. She gains the assistance of an adult in the school who speaks Spanish. Finally, Jazmin 
decides school is all right, once she has a friend. 

Classroom Connections 

Introduce the book using a Think-Pair-Share. 

• Ask students to think about a time when they were a newcomer (e.g., at school, in a 
swimming class, or at a camp). Ask the students to pair with a partner and discuss how they 
got ready for this new experience. Have several volunteers share their experiences. 

After reading the story to the class, the following expansion activities could be employed. 

• Using a large piece of paper, trace the outline of a student. Have students recall the positive 
things that happened to Jazmin the first week of school and write these on the inside of the 
body tracing. Have students recall the “bad” things that happened to Jazmin when she went 
to school on the first day and record these on the outside of the outline. 
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For each negative experience, ask students to think of a positive way the situation could have 
been handled and write these suggestions on the inside of the tracing. The following table lists 
some examples students could be asked to generate with teacher assistance. 



Negative Experiences 



• The teacher mispronounced Jazmin’s 
name. 



• Emily showed Jazmin the cafeteria and 
then Jazmin was left alone. 

• Jazmin thought no one cared about her. 

• Jazmin was put in fourth grade even 
though she was ready for fifth grade. 



A Positive Alternative 



• The teacher could ask the parent 
volunteer to have Jazmin introduce 
herself and translate Jazmin’s words for 
the class. 

• The class buddy, Emily, could stay 
with Jazmin, acting as a hostess. (Think 
about the jobs a hostess fulfills.) 

• The teacher could have welcomed 
Jazmin in class— list some ways you 
know you are welcome. 

• Jazmin could have been tested and 
placed in the correct class before school 
began. 



Ask students to brainstorm what they could do for a new student in the classroom. Add these 
ideas to the inside of the tracing. Cut out the traced figure and share all the positive ideas that 
students generated to make a new student feel welcomed. 

• Have students compare and contrast Jazmin’s experience of being new with their experiences 
of being the new kid in a class or being new to an activity. How are they similar and 
different? A Venn Diagram could be used for this activity. 




• Ask students to apply what they know and create a brochure that would contain basic 
information to welcome new students to the class. 



H6 
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Book Talk 
Jorah ’s Journal 

Caseley, J. (1997). Jorah* s journal. New York: Greenwillow Books. ISBN: 0688-14879-4 

Description 

This chapter book is 60 pages in length. Each chapter can be read aloud in seven to twelve 
minutes. It could be used as a read-aloud in the early primary grades and for independent reading 
in late primary /early intermediate elementary grades (grades 2-4). 

Summary 

Jorah’ s feelings and experiences are shared in this chapter book, which follows her journey from 
finding out that she would be moving to being settled in a new location. In the story, Jorah and 
her family (Mom, Dad, and brother) are moving to a new city because of her father’s new Job. 
Jorah ’s emotions range from being angry and apprehensive to being comfortable in her new 
neighborhood with a new friend. The chapter book lends itself well to being shared in small 
read-aloud sections. 

Classroom Connections 

Chapter 1 : Moving Day 

Jorah says goodbye to her apartment and moves into a house, where her mother gives her a 
writing journal as a housewarming gift. 

• Ask students to share what it is like to move. Since the book makes use of journal writing, 
students could make journals. After reading a chapter, ask students to write their 
reflections in their journals. Students can share responses to questions such as: (1) How do 
people get ready to move? (2) What could be good about moving? (3) What would be hard 
about moving? 

• Consider asking students to draw a picture of a person who is moving that shows how he 
or she feels about the move. 

Chapter 2: The New Girl in Class 

Jorah starts school, finds out that green shoes with feathers are not cool in the new school, is 
teased by a boy, and begins to meet people at the school. 

• Ask students to: 

share why they think Jorah’ s new classmates welcomed her the way they did. 
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think about how the students in the story could have welcomed Jorah differently. 

- role-play how the characters in the story could have made Jorah feel more welcomed. 
Possible role-plays include: (1) talking about the green shoes; (2) eating lunch in the 
cafeteria; (3) Jay pulling Jorah ’s hair. 

Chapter 3: Jorah ’s Lesson 

Jorah ’s teacher explains how the months got their names and begins looking up what 
students’ names mean in the dictionary, Jorah is called out of class before finding out what 
her name means. 

• Ask children to share what their names mean. “Naming your baby” books and 
conversations with family members are good resources to assist students with this 
research. 

• Play a name game association to help a new student get introduced to the class. People 
could say their name and something they enjoy that starts with the same letter. For 
example, “My name is /?ichard and I like to read,” or “My name is Samantha and I like to 
.ywim.” Then have students in the class try to name everyone and what they like. Asking a 
new student to do this near the end of the game would be too much pressure. Let the new 
student be the second or third to report out. Hearing classmates’ names a couple of times 
is helpful and relatively quick. 

Chapter 4: Jorah and Caleb 

Jorah finds out she was called out of class because Caleb is sick in the clinic and her mother 
could not be reached. She comforts her brother until her mother arrives. She is disappointed 
to learn she has missed learning what her name means. 

• Discuss what it would be like to be in an unknown place, like Jorah. Have students design 
a tour of the school that they could give a new student to make the process easier. What 
places around the school need to be included? What interesting tidbits about the school 
should be included? What symbols could be used to help people orient themselves in the 
building? Are there helpful color codes in the building that should be explained? 

Chapter 5: Jorah ’s Birthday 

Jorah laments not having any friends with whom to share her birthday. She takes cupcakes to 
school to share. The teacher also follows up with Jorah about the meaning of her name and 
explains that it was so beautiful it was not in the dictionary. The teacher asks Jorah if she 
would ask her mother the meaning. After school, a classmate from the neighborhood comes 
over. Jorah and Mora become friends and share cake. 

• Discuss how Jorah’ s perspective on the move has changed. Talk about how change 
occurs in stages. Most students can relate to the example of a caterpillar that turns into a 
butterfly or the process of a baby learning to crawl, walk, toddle, and then run. Share that 
when people move, there are stages of adjustment ranging from denial, fear, anger, and 
resentment to anticipation and finally acceptance. Re-read the last journal entry and ask 
students to pretend that they are Jorah and to predict what Jorah would write in the next 
entry. 
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Book Talk 

Uncle Willie and the Soup Kitchen 

DiSalvo-Ryan, D. (1991). Uncle Willie and the soup kitchen. New York: Morrow Junior Books. 
ISBN: 0.688-09165-2 

Description 

This 30-page book is illustrated with watercolor and colored pencils. The book would work well 
as a read aloud. 

Summary 

An elementary-aged boy has a day off from school and goes with his uncle to the soup kitchen 
where he works. The issue of homelessness in a community is dealt with in a sensitive and 
respectful manner. The book begins with a sense that the boy is hesitant about encountering a 
homeless man, but sees his uncle doing so with ease. The boy spends the day with his uncle at 
the soup kitchen and observes that homeless people are just people. 

Classroom Connection 

Do a KWL chart about a soup kitchen. A sample chart is included below. 



KWL: Soup Kitchens 



What do you Know? 


What do you Want to learn? 


What did you Learn? 










Complete the first two columns. Read the book. Then add to the chart under the “learned” 
section and review the first two columns to determine what ideas were verified or disputed. 
Questions that remain unanswered could be the impetus for further class or individual research. 

Ask students predict what the story is about by looking at the pictures. 

• What is happening? 

• How is the young boy feeling? 
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Book Talk 
Grade ’s Girl 

Wittlinger, E. (2000). Grade's g/r/._New York: Simon & Schuster. ISBN: 0689-82249-9 

Description 

This 186-page book is divided into 20 chapters. It would be most appropriate for upper 
elementary and middle school students. 

Summary 

Bess Cunningham is a rising sixth grader who wants to be noticed in middle school. To do so, 
she tries eccentric clothes and being a stage director for the school play; however, it is her work 
with a homeless shelter that gets her noticed. The story deals with the dynamics of friendship and 
family, school relationships, personal interests, and how they all weave together to shape an 
individual. Bess encounters many of the dilemmas common to middle schoolers— from seeing a 
friend start dating to working with her brother. In the end, Bess must deal with the death of a 
lady experiencing homelessness that she befriended. 

Classroom Connection 

The theme of this book is relationships. A reader could examine thessocial dynamics of the 
following kinds of relationships: 

• Parents 

• Peers 

• Best friends 

• Siblings 

• Community members 

• Yourself 

To discuss the issues of homelessness, students might 

• Consider how Gracie becoming homeless and adapting to life on the street is a reality to 
which many Americans are closer than they think. 

• Hypothesize why the hotel owner suddenly changed his mind about the homeless shelter. 

• Design a food or clothing drive to support a local homeless shelter. 

• Conduct action research on the topic of homelessness in their community. 

• Write a persuasive essay to support their position on the issue of whether Bess did the right 
thing by letting Gracie stay at the school. 
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Book Talk 
Fly Away Home 

Bunting, E., and Himler, R. (1991). Fly away home. New York: Clarion Books. 

Description 

This 30-page book is illustrated with watercolors. The book is a short read-aloud length and has 
been featured on the PBS show Reading Rainbow. ALA Notable Book 

Summary 

This is the story of a father and son who are experiencing homelessness after the child’s mother 
dies. The family lives in the airport and does their best to remain inconspicuous. The father does 
have a job on the weekends, but has not found more employment, and there is not enough money 
to pay the rent. The boy, who is not yet seven, helps with travelers’ luggage in order to earn 
money as well. The boy leams a lot from observing. A bird is trapped in the airport concourse 
and keeps trying to get out, frequently running into the glass. Finally, the boy sees the bird fly 
away home and understands that that is something he too will be able to do one day. 

Classroom Connection 

Ask students to describe people who are homeless. Make a tree chart that classifies all the 
various appearances that students contribute. Read the book and ask students what additions need 
to be made. Ask students how the characters in the book compare and contrast with their ideas 
about what homeless people are like. 

Use the activities, available from PBS, that accompany the video of this show. 
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Book Talk 

Marvin One Too Many 

Paterson, K. (2001). Marvin one too many. New York: HarperCollins. 

Description 

This 48-page book is an 1 Can Read Book, meaning the vocabulary is controlled for successful 
reading by beginning readers. The book is appropriate for children ages 4 to 8. 

Summary 

Marvin arrives late on the first day of school only to be told by his teacher that there is no room 
for him. To add to Marvin’s challenges, he struggles with reading and doesn’t want to burden his 
busy parents to help him. When Marvin finally shares his troubles with his dad, he learns his 
father was a “late bloomer” when it came to reading, too, but he did learn. The family joins 
forces to help Marvin unlock the code to reading and begin to “fit in” in his class. 

Classroom Connection 

If used as a read-aloud selection, introduce the book by asking the children 

• Have you ever been late to a class, sporting practice, or group lesson? 

• Have you ever felt as though the group you were joining didn’t have room for you? 

• How did you feel? Did your feelings change after being there? 

Following reading the story aloud or as a follow-up activity for independent reading, students 
could 

• Discuss ways that Marvin could have been made to feel more welcome in class. 

• Discuss skills that they found difficult to master but can now do well (e.g., tying shoes, riding 
a bike, reading). Who helped them develop the skill? Did it take much practice? Draw a 
picture of yourself performing the mastered skill with the person(s) who helped teach you. 

• Marvin waited a long time before telling his dad he was having trouble learning to read. Was 
this a good idea? What could Marvin have done differently? How might that have changed 
the story? 

For teachers: As a staff development activity, this book, especially the beginning passage, 
describes a situation that teachers may face at any point in the year, especially in areas with high 
mobility rates. Reflect on the power of those few words, “One too many,” and the impact on the 
student. The care teachers take, even when that extra desk isn’t in the room, to make the first 
impression one of acceptance sets the stage for new students and colors their interpretation of 
future events in the class. 
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Suggested References and Other Resources 



Student Mobility —General 

Alspaugh, J. W. (1998). The relationship of school-to-school transitions and school size to high 
school dropout rates. High School Journal, 81(3), p. 154(7). 

American Youth Policy Forum, (2002, March 1). Addressing the causes and consequences of 
high student mobility: The role of school systems and communities. Forum Brief. 
Retrieved July 11, 2003, from http://www.aypf.org/forumbriefs/2002/fb030102.htm 

Baldukas, N., Frenz, J., Harris, S., Heeren, N., Koester, J., Palmer, A., Rheaume, R., Solochek, 
B. (no date). Staff tip book for supporting mobile students, Madison, WI: Emerson 
Elementary School. 

Beck, L. G., Kratzer, C. C., & Isken, J. A. (1997). Caring for transient students in one urban 
elementary school. Journal for a Just and Caring Education, 3(3), 343-369. 

Chaika, G. (1999). Student mobility: Helping children cope with a moving experience. 
Education World. Retrieved July 7, 2002, from http://www.education* 
world.coni/a_cuiT/cuiT 1 34 . shtml 

\ 

Center for Research on the Education of Students Placed At Risk (CRESPAR). (1996). Research 
and development report: Urban student mobility disrupts education and reform efforts. 
Retrieved July 15, 2001, from http://scov.csos.jhu.edu/crespar/urbmobil.html 

Ascher, C. (1991). Highly mobile students: Educational problems and possible solutions (ERIC 
Digest Number 73). New York: ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (ERIC Document No. ED 338 745) 

ESCORT. (1990). Mobility and its effects on the student, the school, the family, learning. 
Oneonta, NY: SUNY Oneonta, ESCORT (migrant focus). 

Family Housing Fund. (1998). Kids mobility project report. Retrieved September 30, 2002, from 
http://www.fhfund.org/Research/kids.htm 

Fisher, T. A., & Matthews, L. (1999). Examining interventions for highly mobile students and 
their families. (ERIC Document No. ED 445 184) 

Food Research and Action Center (FRAC). (2002). Hunger doesn’t take a vacation. Retrieved 
November 26, 2002, from http://www.frac.org/html/news/sfsp2002.htm 

Fowler-Finn, T. (2001). Student stability vs. mobility. School Administrator, 58(7), 36-40. 

Hartman, C. (2002). High classroom turnover: How children get left behind. In D. M. Piche, W. 
L. Taylor, & R. A. Reed (Eds), Rights at risk: Equality in an age of terrorism. 
Washington, DC: Citizens Commission on Civil Rights. Retrieved November 25, 2002, 
from http ://www/cccr.org/Rights AtRisk.htm 
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Heinlein, L. M., & Shinn, M. (2000). School mobility and student achievement in an urban 
setting. Psychology in the Schools, 37(4), 349-366. 

Heywood, J. S., Thomas, M., & White, S. B. (1997). Does classroom mobility hurt stable 

students? An examination of achievement in urban schools. Urban Education, 32(3), 
354-372. 

Institute for Children and Poverty. (2001). Dejd vu: Family homelessness in New York City, New 
York: Author, 

Jacobson, L. (2001). Moving targets. Education Week, 20(29), 32-34. 

Jalongo, M. R. (1994), Helping children to cope with relocation. Childhood Education, 77(2), 
80-85. 



The Journal of Negro Education. (2003). Special Issue: Student mobility: How some children get 
left behind, 72(1). 

Kariuki, P., & Nash, J. (1999). The relationship between multiple school transitions during 
elementary years and student achievement. (ERIC Document No, ED 436 302) 

Kerbow, D. (1996), Patterns of urban student mobility and local school reform. (ERIC 
Document No. ED 402 386) 

Lash, A., & Kirkpatrick, S. (1990). A classroom perspective on student mobility. Elementary 
SchoolJournal, 97(2), 177-191. 

Mantzicopoulos, P,, & Knutson, D. (2000). Head Start children: School mobility and 

achievement in the early grades. Journal of Educational Research, 93(5), 305-311. 

Michigan Public Policy Initiative. (2001). Spotlight on applied research: Families on the move. 
Retrieved June 18, 2001 from http://www.icyf.msu.edu/publicats/mobility/mobility,html 

National Central Regional Educational Laboratory (NCREL). (no date). Understanding student 
mobility. Executive summary. Educational Policy Publications. Retrieved July 10, 2003, 
from http://www,ncrel.org/policy/pubs/html/rmobile/executiv.htm 

Paik, S. Z., & Phillips, R. (2002). Student mobility in rural communities: What are the 
implications for student achievement? Retrieved January 15, 2003, from 
http://www.ncrel.org/policy/pubs/html/rmobile/index.html 

Popp, P. A. (2001). Tips for supporting mobile students. Williamsburg, VA: Project HOPE. 

Retrieved November 8, 2001 from http://www.wm.edu/education/HOPE/ (Available in 
PDF form under information briefs) 
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Suggested References and Other Resources 



Rumberger, R. W. (2002). Student mobility and academic achievement, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Elementary and Early Childhood Education. (ERIC Document EDO-PS-02-1). Retrieved 
November 26, 2002, from http://ericeece.org/pubs/digests/2002/rumberger02.html 

Rumberger, R. W., & Larson, K. A. (1998), Student mobility and the increased risk of high 
school dropout. American Journal of Education, 107{\), 1-35. 

Rumberger, R. W., Larson, K. A., Ream, R. K., & Palardy, G. J. (1999). The educational 

consequences of mobility for California students and schools. PACE Policy Brief i(l). 
Retrieved July 9, 2002 from http://pace.berkeley.edu/PDF/PACE%20Brief- 
Mobility%20final.pdf 

Smith-Jones, Y. D. (1997). A comparative analysis of school-based performance of mobile and 
nonmobile students. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The College of William & Mary, 
Williamsburg, VA. 

Stover, D. (2000a). The mobility mess of students who move. Education Digest, 66(3), 61-64. 

Stover, D, (2000b). Schools grapple with high student mobility rates. School Board News, 
Retrieved June 22, 2000, from http://nsba.org/sbn/00-jun/061300-2.htm 

Swick, K. J. (1999). Empowering homeless and transient children/families: An ecological 
framework for early childhood teachers. Early Childhood, 26(3), 195-201. 

Temple, J. A., & Reynolds, A. J. (1999), School mobility and achievement: Longitudinal 
findings from an urban cohort. Journal of School Psychology, 37(4), 355-377. 

Texas Education Agency. (1997). A study of student mobility in Texas public schools: Statewide 
Texas educational progress study (Report No. 3). Austin, TX: Author. 

Trimble, S. (2002). Common elements of high performing, high poveny middle schools. Middle 
School Journal, 33(4), 7-16. Retrieved November 18, 2002, from 
http://www.nmsa.Org/services/mjs/msj_march2002.htm#a 

United States General Accounting Office. (1994). Elementary school children: Many change 
schools frequently, harming their education (GAO/HEHS -94-45). Washington, DC. 
Author. 

Vail, K. (1996). Learning on the run. American School Board Journal, 753(December), 20-25. 

Varlas, L. (2002). Slowing the revolving door: Schools reach out to mobile families. Education 
Update, 44(4). Retrieved January 18, 2003, from 
http://www.ascd.org/readingroom/edupdate/2002/2002 1 1/varlas.html 

* 
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Suggested References and Other Resources 



American Association of School Administrators (AASA), Center for Best Practices: 
http://www.aasa.org/issues_and_insights/ESEA/ESEA__best_of_web_index.htm 
(provides web-based resources to support implementation of No Child Left Behind) 

Kids Mobility Project: http://www.fhfund.org/About/index.html (Family Housing Fund, Public 
Education and Research) 

Michigan Public Policy Initiative, Spotlight on Applied Research, Families on the Move: 
http://www.icyf.msu.edu/publicats/mobility/mobility.htm 

Poverty & Race Research Action Council (PRRAC): http//w ww.prrac.org (links to research and 
resources; developing a handbook and “toolbox” on school mobility) 

Staying Put: A multi-level campaign to increase awareness about the effects of mobility on 
achievement: Retrieved from 

http://www.chicagopanel.org/Chicago%20Panel/stayingput.htm (Materials are available 
for purchase and include a brochure on student mobility, a student portfolio, a checklist 
for parents when transferring children to a new school, and lesson plans for teachers.) 

Student Mobility Project at the University of California, Santa Barbara: 
http://education.ucsb.edu/-russ/smp/smp.index.html 

Children and Youth Living in High Poverty 

Carter, S. C. (2000). No excuses: Lessons from 21 high-performing, high-poverty schools. 
Washington, DC: Heritage Foundation. 

Knapp, M. S., Shields, P. M., & Turnbull, B. J. (1993). Academic challenge for the children of 
poverty: The summary report (ERS Item #171). Arlington, VA: Educational Research 
Service. 

Kozol, J. (1991). Savage inequalities: Children in America's schools. New York: Harper 
Perennial. 

Lewis, A., & Paik, S. (2001). Add it up: Using research to improve education for low-income 
and minority students. Washington, DC: Poverty & Race Research Action Council. 

Monroe, L. (1999). Nothing's impossible: Leadership lessons from inside and outside the 
classroom. New York: Public Affairs. 

Monroe, L. (2003). The Monroe Doctrine. New York: Public Affairs. 

Payne, R. K. (1998). A framework for understanding poverty. Highlands, TX: RFT Publishing. 
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Suggested Referenees and Other Resourees 



Skrla, L., Scheurich, J. J., Johnson, J. F. (2000). Equity-driven achievement-focused school 
districts. Austin, TX: University of Texas, Charles A. Dana Center. 

Smokowski, P. R., Reynolds, A. J., & Bezrucko, N. (1999). Resilienee and protective factors in 
adolescence: An autobiographical perspective from disadvantaged youth. Journal of 
School Psychology, 57(4), 425-448. 

Togneri, W. (2003). Beyond islands of excellence : What districts can do to improve instruction 
in all school— A leadership brief Washington, DC: Learning First Alliance. 

*** 

Migratory Children and Youth 

AEL Forum 2001. Improving the high school completion rate of migrant students: What works. 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools. Retrieved July 5, 2002 from 
http: //WWW. ael.org/eric/fora200 1 ,htm 

Arana-Ward, M. (1997, August 4). For children of the fields, education is elusive: Battling the 
odds, program seeks to provide classes, continuity for young migrants. The Washington 
Post, p. A-01. 



General Accounting Office. (1999). Migrant children: Improvements needed in program 
information and coordination (GAO/HEHS-99-183). Washington, DC: Author. 

Leon, E. (1996). The health condition of migrant farm workers. (ERIC Document No. ED 406 
074) 

Lopez, G. R., Scribner, J. D., & Mahitivanichcha, K. (2001). Redefining parental involvement: 
Lessons from high-performing migrant-impacted schools. American Educational 
Research Journal, 38{2), 253-288. 

Lozano, J. R., & Castellano, J. A. (1999). Assessing LEP migrant students for special education 
services (ERIC Digest: EDO-RC-98-10). Retrieved July 3, 2000, from 
http://www.ael.org/eric/digests/edor9810.htm 

Perry, J. D. (1997). Migrant education: Thirty years of success, but challenges remain. 
Providence, RI: New England Desegregation Assistance Center. 

Martinez, Y. G., & Velazques, J. A. (2000). Involving migrant families in education (ERIC 
Digest: ED 448 010). Retrieved October 4, 2001, from 
http://www.ael.org/eric/digests/edorc004.htm 

McGilvra, B. (no date). The culture ofmigrancy. Region XIV Comprehensive Center at ETS. 
Princeton, NJ: Educational Testing Service. Available from: 
http://www.ets.org/ccxiv/pubs.html. 
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Suggested References and Other Resources 



Morse, S. C. (1997). Unschooled migrant youth: Characteristics and strategies to.serve them 
(ERJC Digest: EDO-RC-97-2). Washington, DC: OERI. 

Parsad, B., Heaviside, S., Williams, C., & Farris, E. (2000). Participation of migrant students in 
Title I Migrant Education Program (MEP) summer-term projectSy 1998 (NCES 2000- 
023). Washington, DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. 

Parsad, B., Heaviside, S., Williams, C., & Farris, E. (2000). Title I migrant education summer 
term projects: 1998. Education Statistics Quarterly, 2(1), 70-73. 

Perritt, D. C. (1997). Can technology increase course opportunities for migrant students? NASSP 
Bulletin, 57(587), 15-18. 

Perry, J. D. (1997). Migrant education: Thirty years of success, but challenges remain. (ERIC 
Document ED 42 1 313) 

Trotter, A. (1992). Harvest of dreams: Despite ardent, even heroic efforts, migrant education still 
does not fully serve its mobile population. American School Board Journal, 779(8), 14- 
19. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of the Deputy Secretary, Elementary and Secondary 

Education Division, Planning and Evaluation Service. (2002). The same high standards 
for migrant students: Holding Title I schools. Volume I: Title I schools serving migrant 
students: Recent evidence from the National Longitudinal Survey of Schools. 

Washington, DC: Author. 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of the Deputy Secretary, Planning and Evaluation Service, 
Elementary and Secondary Education Division. (2002). The same high standards for 
migrant students: Holding Title I schools. Volume II: Measurement of migrant student 
educational achievement. Washington, DC: Author. 

U.S. Department of Education, (no date). Migrant Education Program (MEP) (Chapter 1, ESEA) 
formula grants to state education agencies to meet the special education needs of 
Migratory Education Even Start Programs (MEEP), Biennial Evaluation Report— FY 93- 
94 (CFDA Nos. 84.01 1 and 84.214A). Washington, DC: Author. 

Vuorenkoski, L., Kuure, O., Molilanen, I., Penninkilampi, V., & Myhrman, A. (2000). 

Bilingualism, school achievement, and mental well-being: A follow-up study of return 
migrant children. Journal of Child Psychology, 47(2), 261-266. (This study examined the 
impact of migration between Finland and Sweden and explored family issues, 
achievement, and mental well-being.) 
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Suggested References and Other Resources 



Anchor School Project: http://www.anchorschool.org 

East Coast Migrant Head Start Project: http://www.ecmhsp.org 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small Schools: 
http://www.ael.org/eric/migrant.htm 

ESCORT, Migrant Education: http://www.escort.org 

Interstate Migrant Education Council: http://migedimec.org/ 

Project Synergy (The Michigan Department of Education and Van Buren Intermediate School 
District: a resource for connecting migrant student classrooms): 
http://synergy.vbisd.org/welcome.htm 

United States Department of Education, Office of Migrant Education: 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/MEP 

* 

ESCORT publications (available via the website listed above): 

- The Help! Kit: A Resource Guide for Secondary Teachers of Migrant English 
Language Learners 

- Help! They Don’t Speak English Starter Kit: For Primary Teachers 

National Migrant Education Hotline: 800-234-8848. This national hotline will take calls 

originating in a state and route them to a migrant education office in the same state to 
connect families with the services available. 

“Su Familia” National Hispanic Family Health Helpline: 866-783-2645/866-SU-FAMILIA. 

Bilingual health hotline created by the Department of Health and Human Services to help 
Hispanic families get basic health information, including referrals to local health 
providers and federally supported programs. Toll-free hotline is open Monday through 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Eastern time. 

if: 4(4: 

Children and Youth Experiencing Homelessness 

Anderson, L. M., Janger, M. L, & Panton, K, L, (1995). An evaluation of state and local efforts 
to serve the educational needs of homeless children and youth, Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Education. 

Baldukas, N., Frentz, J,, Harris, S., Heeren, N., Koester, J., Palmer, A., Rheaume, R., & 

Solochek, B. (no date). Staff tip book for supporting mobile students. Madison, WI: 
Emerson Elementary School. 
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Berliner, B. A., Bakken, C., Armstrong, P., & Matthew, F. (1999). Starting to unravel the know 
of classroom-level assessment for homeless and other highly -mobile students, Los 
Angeles: Northern California Comprehensive Assistance Center at WestEd. 

Better Homes Fund. (1999). America's homeless children: New outcasts, Newton, MA: Author. 

Buckner, J, C., Bassuk, E. L., & Weinreb, L. F. (2001). Predictors of academic achievement among 
homeless and low-income housed children. Journal of School Psychology y 59(1), 45-69. 

Council for Exceptional Children, (2003, February /March). Exceptional and homeless. CEC Today, 
9(6), 1,2, 7,13,15. 

Carter, D. L., Wasserman-Rubin, D., Andrews, C. L., Budnick, J, S., Eichner, P. D., Kraft, S. A,, 
Oliphant, M. M., Parks, R. D., Wexler, L., & Till, F. (2000). Homeless Education Program 
(HEP): Helping each person. Broward County, FL: School Board of Broward County. 

Grayson, J. (2002). Runaway youth. Virginia Child Protection Newsletter, 66. Harrisonburg, VA: 
James Madison University. 

Grayson, J. (2003). Outcome for foster youth. Virginia Child Protection Newsletter, 67. 
Harrisonburg, VA: James Madison University. 

Greenberg, K. E. (1992). Erik is homeless. Minneapolis, MN: Lemer, 

Heflin, L. J., & Rudy, K. (1991), Homeless and in need of special education. Reston, VA: Council 
for Exceptional Children. 

Hirsch, K. (1989). Songs from the alley. New York: Ticknor and Fields. 

Homes for the Homeless. (1999). Homeless in America: A children's story, Part 1. New York: 
Institute for Children and Poverty. 

Korinek, L., Walther-Thomas, C., & Laycock, V. (1992). Educating special needs homeless 

children and youth. In J. H. Stronge (Ed.), Educating homeless children and youth (pp. 133- 
152). Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 

Korinek, L., Williams, B., McLaughlin, V., & Walther-Thomas, C. (2000). Improving education for 
homeless students with disabilities in the United States. In R. A. Mickelson (Ed.), Children 
on the streets of the Americas (pp. 227-237). New York: Routledge. 

Kozol, J. (1988). Rachel and her children: Homeless families in America. New York: Crown. 

Markowitz, J. (2000). Policy Forum: Educating children with disabilities who are homeless. 
Alexandria, VA: Office of Special Education Programs. 
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McChesney, K. Y. (1993). Homeless families since 1980: Implications for education. Education 
and Urban Society, 25, 361-380. 

National Center for Homeless Education. (1999). The education of homeless children and youth: 

A compendium of research and information, Tallahassee, FL: SERVE. 

National Center for Homeless Education. (2000). National Symposium on Transportation for 
Homeless Children and Youth: Proceedings, Tallahassee, FL: SERVE. 

National Law Center on Homelessness and Poverty & National Network for Youth. (2003). 

Alone without a home: A state-by-state review of laws affecting unaccompanied youth. 
Washington, DC: Authors. 

Olshansky, J. (2000), Improving academic performance among homeless children: Promising 

practices from evaluated programs. Unpublished masters thesis, Virginia Commonwealth 
University, Richmond. 

Quint, S. (1994). Schooling homeless children: A working model for Americans public schools. 
New York: Teachers College Press. 

Popp, P. A. Hindman, J. L., & Stronge, J. H. (2002). Local homeless education liaison toolkit: 
Prepublication draft. Greensboro, NC: National Center for Homeless Education. See 
Chapter 2. Available on-line at http ://www, serve.org/nche 

Reed-Victor, E., & Pelco, L. (1999). Helping homeless students build resilience: What the school 
community can do. Journal for a Just and Caring Education, 5(1), 51-71. 

Reed-Victor, E., & Stronge, J. H. (2000). Diverse teaching strategies for homeless children. In R. 
W. Cole (Ed.), More strategies for educating everybody's children. Danvers, MA: 

ASCD. 

Smith-Jones, Y. D. (1997). A comparative analysis of school-based performance of mobile and 
nonmobile students. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. The College of William & Mary, 
Williamsburg, VA. 

Stronge, J. H. (Ed.). (1992). Educating homeless children and adolescents: Evaluating policy and 
practice. Newbury Park, CA: Sage. 

Stronge, J, H., & Popp, P. A. (2000). Education of homeless children and youth: A compendium of 
research and information. Greensboro: NC: NCHE/SERVE. 

Stronge, J. H., & Reed-Victor, E. (Eds.), (2000). Promising practices for educating homeless 
students. Larchmont, NY : Eye on Education. 

Swick, K. J, (1999), Empowering homeless and transient children/families: An ecological 
framework for early childhood teachers. Early Childhood, 26(3), 195-201. 
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Walther-Thomas, T, C., Korinek, L. A., McLaughlin, V. A., & Williams, B. T. (1996). Improving 
educational opportunities for students with disabilities who are homeless. Journal of 
Children and Poverty, 2(2), 57-75. 

Williams, B., & deSander, M. (1999). Dueling legislation: The impact of incongruent federal 
statutes on homeless and other at-risk student populations. Journal of Just and Caring 
Education, 5, 34-50. 

Williams, B. T., & Korinek, L. A. (2000). Designing effective school programs. In J. Stronge and E. 
Reed-Victor (Eds.), Promising practices for educating homeless students (pp. 183-210). 
Larchmont, NY: Eye on Education. 

Ziefert, M, & Brown, D. S. (1991). Skill building for effective intervention with homeless families. 
Families in Society: The Journal of Contemporary Human Services, 72(2), 212-219. 

Zima, B. T., Fomess, S. R., & Bussing, B. (1998). Homeless children in emergency shelters: Need 
for prereferral intervention and potential eligibility for special education. Behavioral 
Disorders, 25(2), 98-110. 

* 

The Casey Family Program (provides long-term out-of-home care to children and youth): 
http://www.casey.org 

National Association for the Education of Homeless Children and Youth: http://www.naehcy.org 

National Center for Homeless Education: http://www.serve.org/nche 

National Coalition for the Homeless: http://nationalhomeless.org 

National Law Center for Homelessness and Poverty: http://www.nlchp.org 

National Low Income Housing Coalition: http://www.nlihc.org 

Project HOPE, Virginia’s Homeless Education Program: http://www.wm.edu/education/HOPE/ 

Texas Homeless Education Office: www.utdanacenter.org/theo/ 

Illinois Homeless Education Program: homelessed.net/resource/default.htm 
(other state websites are available by visiting the NCHE website) 

Children and Youth in Military Families 
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Third Culture Kids 

Bowman, D. H. (2001, May 9). Identities blur for ‘third-culture kids.’ Education Week. 

Retrieved June 18, 2001, from 

http:www.edweek.org/ew/ew_printstory.cfm?slug=34tck.h20 

Coolican, J. P. (2003, January 8). World-class program thriving at Interlake. The Seattle Times. 
Retrieved January 8, 2003, from http://seattletimes.nwsource.com/cgi- 
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Eakin, K. B. (1999). According to my passport Fm coming home. Washington, DC; Family 
Liaison Office. Retrieved July 13, 2003, from 
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Useam, R. H. (2001). Third culture kids: Focus of major study, TCK mother** pens history of 
field. Retrieved July 13, 2003, from http://www.iss.edu/pages/kids/html 

Student websites: Around the World in a Lifetime (AWAL): http://www.fsyf.org 

TCK World: http://www.tckworld.com 
http://www.kl2teachoverseas.com 

Children of Immigrant Families 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). (2002). Acquiring English: 
Schools seek ways to strengthen language learning. Danvers, MA: Author. 

Conchas, G. Q. (2001). Structuring failure and success: Understanding the variability in Latino 
school engagement. Harvard Educational Review, 77(3), 475-504. 

Dale, T. C. (1986). Limited- English-proficient students in the schools: Helping the newcomer. 
ERIC Digest (ED 279 206). Retrieved July 13, 2003, from 
http://ericae.net/edo/ED279206.HTM 
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http://www.enterstageiight.com/archive/articles/ 1 102/ 1 1 02immigration.txt 
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http://www.cast.org/ncac/LimitedEnglishProficientStudents2082.cfm 
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♦ 

Center for Research on Education, Diversity, and Excellence (CREDE): 
http://crede@cats.ucsc.edu 

National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition and Language Instruction Educational 
Programs (NCELA): http://wwwncela.gwu.edu 

Office of English Language Acquisition, Language Enhancement, and Academic Achievement 
for Limited English Proficient Students (OELA): http://www.ed.gov/offices/OBEMLA/ 
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Parent Information and Resource Centers (PIRCs): 

http://www.ed.gov/Fainily/ParentCtrs/index.html (Centers to support low income, 
minority and limited English proficiency communities, including families and schools) 

U.S. Department of Education, Office of Civil Rights Programs for English Language Learners: 
http://www.ed.gov/offices/OCR/ELL/overview.html 

United State Immigration Service Center: http://www.lmmigration-lotter.com/newlegal.htm 



*** 

Miscellaneous 

Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) Amendments. P.L. 105-17, 20 U.S.C. 1401 et 
seq. 

No Child Left Behind Act of 2001, P.L. 1 10-107. (2002). Available: 
http://www.ed.gov/legislation/ESEA02/ 

Plucker, J. A., & Yecke, C. P. (1999). The effect of relocation on gifted students. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 43(2), 95-106. 

Plyler v. Doe, 457 U.S. 202 (1982) 

Website for gifted education: http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/Javits/index.html 



Curriculum and Assessment Materials 

(Selection should be made based on local review and appropriateness for your student population.) 



ASCD/McREL Snapshot Assessment System : An Informal Tool for Classroom Teachers, This 

system for assessing migrant, language different, and mobile students is divided into three 
levels (primary (K-3), intermediate (4-6), and secondary (7-8). http://www.mcrel.org 

Girls and Boys Town Reading Is Fame: Developmental reading curriculum for high school students 
who are currently reading below grade level. Developed for English speakers but being 
implemented successfully with ESL students and students with learning disabilities. 

ESL Literacy Training Materials: http://home@bridgebooks.net 

Assessments for LEP students recommended by Lozano & Costellano, 1999: 

- Leiter International Scales— Revised. Roid & Miller, 1997. 

- Language Assessment Scales— Reading/Writing. Duncan & De Avila, 1988. 

- The Clinical Evaluation of Language Fundamentals— 3, Spanish Edition. Semel, Wiig, 
& Secord, 1997. 
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- The Preschool Language Scale— 3 (Spanish). Zimmerman, Steiner, & Pond, 1993. 

- Bilingual Classroom Communication Profile. Roseberry-McKibbin, 1993. 

- Observational Rating Scales. Semel, Wiig, & Secord, 1 996. 



Developing, Implementing, & Sustaining Comprehensive School*- Wide Behavior Programs for All 
Students (PAR 2001): http://www.spsbejhu.edu/partner/partnerspecialed.cfm (Schoolwide 
management system developed at Johns Hopkins by Michael Rosenberg and Lori Jackman) 
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